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Although primarily utilitar‘an, the modern vacuum cleaner 
must, since it is appealing to the feminine mind, sell also 
on its appearance. But improved appearance obtained at 
the expense of wearing qualities cannot be countenanced, 
and Hoover Ltd. have therefore solved the problem of 
combining these virtues by the extensive 
employment of BAKELITE Moulding 
Materials in the new Model 160 Cleaner 


Twenty-three separate illustrated. 
mouldings are included Fe : 
in the machine, most of _ |t is interesting to note, too, that the 
which are = ed ~~ armature windings of the driving motor 
rom two grades of . P 

iy Moulding te impregnated with BAKELITE 


Material. Parts of the Insulating Varnish. 
cleaner which are subject 


to mechanical shock are lhe Material of Infinite Uses has 


moulded from the shock- provided the solution of innumerable 
resistant material f " bl d 
X.5450 (Pat.), other manufacturers problems, an our 


mouldings being made Technical Staff would be glad of the 
from the general-purpose - ‘ 4 ‘ 
powder X.20/5 opportunity to assist in solving yours. 


BAKELITE 
~—. 


TREFOIL 


BAKELITE LIMITED 
68 VICTORIA ST. LONDON SW. 
TELEPHONE VICTORIA S5i! (5 LINES) 
WORKS - BIRMINGHAM ESTD. b=} ie} 
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Tools for the Plastics industry must be designed t° 
ensure the speedy and economic output of the 
finished article, and to make full use of this amazing 
material — PLASTICS 
= Only 4 specialist with the accumulated knowledge 
of the processes involved can produce the desig? 
that will make for the most economical operation. 


’ 


eo Only 4 specialist such as Ashdown § employ: 
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"MAY & BAKER 


LIMITED 


42/43, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 
LONDON E.C.4 


TELEPHONE: CITY 6555 TELEGRAMS: MAYBAKA, CENT, LONDON 
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Tufnol ‘Crow’ brand 
Insulation for the Rail 
Track Circuit on the 


Sign systems in use 
on ne and Foreign 
Railways. 


Yet lasts for years! 


Tufnol is used to insulate the railway track 
circuit on the signalling system in use on British 
and Foreign Railways. It stands up to the con- 
tinual strain of heavy traffic for years without 
any sign of deterioration. Apart from being 
a Grade 1 electrical insulator, 
Tufnol has in- 

numerable mech- SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES 
anical uses. It is OF TUFNOL 

em pl oyed in Half the weight of aluminium. 
practically every = Tensile strength ranging from 
industry, in 34 to 7} tons per sq. in. 
hundreds of differ- according to brand. Non- 
ent ways. What- metallic. Grade | electrical 
peice swing — pes gata pened be 
particular require- chemical fumes. Incombustible 
ment you will find and unaffected by excessive 
a brand of Tufnol cold. Resilient. Non-brittle. 
to suit it. Can be machined like metal 
93 


Industry’s Most Versatile Material 


Ask for the uses to which Tufnol has been put in the 
Plastics Industry. 


TUFNOL A copy will 
gladly be sent to you on 
application io: ELLISON 
INSULATION, LTD., 
PERRY BARR, 
BIRMINGHAM, 20. 


Tufnol components for aircraft 

(Photo by courtesy of Westland Aircraft Works.) 
Tufnol is supplied in the form of sheets, hon 
rods, angles and channels for manufacturers to 
machine their own parts. 
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The Specialised 
Journals of 
Temple Press 
Ltd. 


Temple Press Publications 


Journals 


“THE MOTOR.” 
Every Tuesday, 4d. 


‘“*THE LIGHT CAR.” The Recognised Journal 
for Light-car Owners. Every Friday, 3d. 


“THE COMMERCIAL MOTOR.” The 
Leading Journal dealing with Road Transport. 
Every Friday, 3d. 


“MOTOR CYCLING.” 
Cycling Journal. 


‘“*CYCLING.” The Leading Cycling Journal of the 
World. Founded 1891. Every Wednesday, 2d. 


“THE AEROPLANE.’ The International 
Authority on Civil and Service Aviation. Every 
Thursday, 6d. 


“THE MOTOR BOAT.” For all interested in 
large and small Pleasure Motor Craft, Sailing 
Craft with Auxiliary Engines, and Commercial 
Motor Vessels for Coastal Services and Inland 
Waterways. Every Friday, 4d. 


“THE MOTOR SHIP.” The Only European 
Journal Dealing Exclusively with Oil-engined 
Vessels. First of Each Month, I/-. 


“THE OIL ENGINE.” Deals with Compression- 
Ignition Engines for All Purposes other than 
Marine Propulsion. 15th of Each Month, I/-. 


‘“* LIGHT METALS.” A Vigorous and Authoritative 
Journal dealing with the Production, Treatment, 
Uses and Potentialities of Light Metals and their 
Alloys. Monthly 1/-. 


The National Motor Journal. 


The Original Motor 
Every Wednesday, 3d. 


Manuals 


“PETROL & OIL ENGINES.” 2/6 net; 2/9 
post free. 


“OIL ENGINES for Road, Rail and Air Trans- 
port.” 5/- net; 5/6 post free. 


“MOTOR ELECTRICAL MANUAL.” 2/6net; 
2/9 post free. 


“MOTOR BOAT MANUAL.” 5/- net; 5/5 
post free. 


a MOTOR MANUAL.” 2/6 net; 2/10 post 
ree. 


“MOTOR SHIP REFERENCE BOOK.” 
5/- net; 5/6 post free. 

™ =" TO DRIVE A CAR.” 2/6 net; 2/9 post 
ree. 

“MOTOR REPAIR MANUAL.” 
post free. 


“MOTOR CYCLING MANUAL.” 
2/3 post free. 


“THE AEROPLANE” DIRECTORY OF THE 
AVIATION AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 
10/6 net, post free. 


2/6 net; 2/9 


2/- net; 


Proprietors, Printers and Publishers : 
TEMPLE PRESS LTD., 5-17, ROSEBERY AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.|. 
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INDUSTRY 








ACCUMULATORS 
BAKER PERKINS, LTD., Westwood Works, Peterborough 
BERRY, —e & CO., LTD., Croydon Works, Hunslet, 
eeds ee “ de - mS ae + a 
BRADLEY & TURTON, LTD., Caldwell Works, Kidderminster 
DANIELS, T. H. & J., LTD., Lightpill Iron Works, Stroud, 
Gloucester 
DAVY BROS., LTD., Park tron Works, Sheffield 
SHAW, FRANCIS, & Cc. LTO. woe 
Manchester I! .. ee 


BITUMINOUS MOULDINGS 
EBONESTOS INDUSTRIES, LTD., Excelsior Works, Rollins 
Street, Canterbury Road, S.E.15 
DE LA RUE, THOS., & CO., LTD., Telenduron Works, 
90, Shernhall Street, Walthamstow, E.17 


CASEIN DIP POLISH 
ERINOID, LTD., Lightpill Mills, Stroud, Gloucester i 
GALALITH (LONDON) LTD., 9, ee a 
Barbican, London, E.C.1 “i ate ; 


Street, 


CASEIN 

BRITISH LACTONITE CO., LTD., 89, Upper Thames Street, 
London, E.C.4 

BRITISH XYLONITE 2. aD; “Hale ‘End, ‘London, E.4 

ERINOID, LTD., Lightpill Mills, Stroud, Gloucester 

GALALITH (LONDO N) LTD., 9, Bridgewater Street, 
Barbican, London, E.C.1 

THOMSON, L., LTD., Mark - Station Buildings, ‘London 

YORKSHIRE CASEIN M ‘MANUFACTURERS LTD., Bank ee 

akefie 
YOUNG & WOLFE, Stonehouse, “Gloucester . 


CHEMICALS | ated MATERIALS) 
‘es 


r 
eae 4 VICTOR & CO., 
Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C.3 
MONSANTO CHEMICALS, LTD., + asia Station “House, 
Victoria Street, London, S. w.! om 


Formaidehyde and seannenine 
BARTER TRADING CORP., LTD., 14, Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W.1! . 
ner VICTOR & Cco., 
Lloyd's Avenue, Londo » oe es 
BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS, ‘LTD., Ideal House, 
» Argyll Street, London, W 
GREEFF, a W., & CO., 
, London, E.C.4 


.l 
TO... Thames House, Queen Street 
Plac 
SYNTHITE "LTD., Ryders Green, West Bromwich 
HOWARDS & SONS, LTD., Ilford, London 
Phenol 
meee VICTOR & CO., LTD., Coronation House, 
Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C.3 
MONSANTO CHEMICALS, LTD., Victoria Station “House, 
Victoria Street, London, WwW. 
YORKSHIRE TAR DISTILLERS, LTD., 49, Billiter Buildings, 
Billiter Street, London, E.C.3 ag od ‘a a 


Stearic Acid 
LEVER BROS., LTD., Unilever House, Blackfriars, E.C.4 .. 


CELLULOID 
BADER, E., & CO., LTD., 109, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 .. 
BRITISH XYLONITE CO., LTD., Hale End, London, E.4 | 
HUGHES, F. A., & CO., LTD., Abbey House, Baker Street, 
London, N.W.1 


CELLULOID (SCRAP) 
GREGORY, H. A., & CO., LTD., 6-7, Coleman aes 
London, E.C.2 oe e 


CELLULOID Goons MANUFACTURERS 
BRENTFORD CELLULOID PRODUCTS CO., The mange 
Brentford, London 
BRITISH XYLONITE co., LTD., Hale End, London, 'E4: 
CASCELLOID, LTD., Britannia Works, Abbey Lane, Leicester 
GALALITH (LONDON), 5; See Bridgewater Street, 
Barbican, London, E.C.1 
GENERAL CELLULOID CO., LTD., 206, Hanworth. Road, 
Hounslow, Middlesex . . 


CELLULOSE ACETATE 
BRITISH CELANESE, LTD., Celanese House, Hanover Square, 
London, W.!_ .. - oe ee ee oe ee 
BRITISH XYLONITE CO., LTD., Hale End, London, E.4 . 
COLLCETONE, ‘we is- 16, New Burlington Street, 
London, W. 
—— LTD. ‘i hepill wits Stroud, Gloucester... 
HUGH & 60, 1 , Abbey House, Baker Street, 


_ a AW 
MAY & BAKER, LTD, Rhodoid Department, 42/3, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, Le ndon, E.C.4 E 
CELLULOSE ACETATE MANUFACTURERS 
BRITISH XYLONITE CO., LTD., Hale End, London, E.4 . 
aes troy sam PRODUCTS, LTD., 244, Bromford Lane, 
Bromwic 
PLASTILUME PRODUCTS, 21, Humes Avenue, London, W.7 
CONSULTANTS 
BARRON, DR. HARRY, 8/9, Bishop’s Court, London, W.C.2 
HIGGS, G. N., 67, Oldfield Lane, Greenford, Middlesex 
DYES AND PIGMENTS 
mae © SMITH & ASHBY, 17, Laurence Pountney Lane, 
4 


E 
BRITISH iy ees PRODUCTS CO., LTD., ‘Billingham-on-Tees, 
. Dur oe 


ham 

CLAYTON ANILINE CO., LTD., Clayton, Manchester. 

GREEFF, . LTD., Thames House, Queen Street 
Pla 35 rind alg C4 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD., Thames "House, 
Millbank, London, S.W.1 

SHAWINIGAN, LTD., Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C.3 . 

THE a COLOUR co., LTD., National Buildings, 

nage, Manchester os ° 
WILLIAMS. (HOUNSLOW), LTD., H low, Middle 


LTD., ppwomien House, 


LTD. Coronation “House, 








Telephone Nos. 
Peterborough 3201 


Hunslet 75481-2 
Kidderminster 117 


Stroud 236-7 
Sheffield 22161 


Manchester East 1415-7 


New Cross 1913 
Walthamstow 2900 


Stroud 510-1 
National 3161 


Mansion House ~~ 


Larkswood 234. 
Stroud 510-1 


National 3161 
Royal 6071-4 


Wakefield 3375 
Stonehouse, 


Gloucester 243 


Royal 6382 
Victoria 1535 


Whitehall 1301 
Royal 6382 
Gerrard 7278 
Central 6550 


Tipton 1261-2 
Ilford 1113 


Royal 6382 
Victoria 1535 
Royal 2319 


Central 7474 


Holborn 3691-3 
Larkswood 2345 


Welbeck 2332-6 


Metropolitan 1141 


Ealing 4240 
Larkswood 2345 
Leicester 61223-4 
National 3161 


Hounslow | 108-9 


Mayfair 8000 
Larkswood 2345 


Regent 2031 
Stroud: 510-1 


Welbeck 2332-6 
City 6555 


Larkswood 2345 


West Bromwich 1553 


Ealing 1471 


Ho!born 5407 
Waxlow 1136 


Mansion House 8383 


Middlesbrough 57151 
Manchester East 1341-6 


Central 6550 


Victoria 3828 
Royal 4312 


Blackfriars 9421-3 
Hounslow 1166 











EBONITE DUST 
FERGUSON, JAS., & SONS, LTD., Lea Park Works, Prince 
George’s Road, Merton Abbey, London, S.W.19. 
MOULDRITE LTD., Nobel House, a Gate, 
London, $.W. 1. ‘ ab ee se ° oe 


FILLERS 


Asbestos 
— = MINERAL CORPORATION LTD., Bluefries 
House, 122, Minories, London, E.C.3 > 
ASHBY, ‘MORRIS, LTD., 17, Laurence “Pountney. Lane, 
London, £.C.4. .. 
BIRMINGHAM qed tip, 
Halesowen, Birmingham - os ee nee ae 
SCOTT, BADER & CO., LTD. 109, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Slate Flour 
“*PULLERSITE,” Port Penrhyn, Bangor, North Wales 


Wood Fiour and Sulphite Pulp Powder 
ANDREWS & CO., LTD., Blackfriars House, New Bridge 
Street, London, E.C.4 
ATOMILL, LTD., Anchor Wharf, Weston Street, Bromley- 
by-Bow, London, £2... 
DAHL, W.S., 22, Stanley Road, East Sheen, London, S.W.14 
LAMB, ROBERT, Logie Green Works, Edinburgh .. 


LAMINATED PLASTICS 
ATTWATER & SONS, Hopwood Street Mills, Preston .. 
wane RN 68, Victoria Street, vemeenaten 
ond 
— XY LONITE CO., LTD., Hale End, London, £.4 ; 
BUSHING CO., LTD., Hebburn-on-Tyne 
ELLISON INSULATIONS LTD., Perry Barr, Birmingham, 20 
10CcO ae mye & WATERPROOFIN gi LTD., Netherton 
rks, Anniesland, Glasgo 
METROPOLITAN. VICKERS EL OT RICAL Ce,, “LTD. Traf- 
ford Park, Manchester, 17 
STREETLY MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., Streetly, Sutton 
Coldfield, Nr. Birmingham oh 
WARERITE LTD., Watton Road, Ware, Herts” 


LAMINATED PLASTIC MACHINERS 
BURNS, J., & CO., LTD., Chadwell Heath, Romford .. ae 


MACHINERY 
Machines for Injection Moulding 
DANIELS, T. H. & J., LTD., Lightpill Iron Works, Stroud, 
Gloucester a oe ee a i ‘i =f 
DOWDING & DOLL, LTD., Greycoat Street, London, S.W.1 
HERBERT, ALFRED, re. Bag 
SHAW, FRANCIS & C 


| 0, “Bloomfield “Street, 


bett St., Manchester 1 i 


TECHNICAL MACTINES rf ONCCESSORIES, 17, Finsbury 
Square, London, E.C.2 o¥ ae ee 
Machines for onsein Plastics 
PREHN, HEINRICH, Naumburg, Saale .. ee om 


Machines, Grinding and Pulverizing 
BAKER ee” LTD., Westwood Works, veneeaeiniat 
BOOTH, & SON, Congleton, Cheshire : 
CHRISTY. & NORRIS, LTD., Chelmsford, Essex 
= GEORGE, SONS, & CO., LTD., 600, Commercial 
Road, London, E.14 
MIRACLE MILLS, LTD., 90, Lots Rd. , Chelsea, London, $.W.i0 
STEELE & COWLISHAW, Cooper Street, Hanley, Stoke- 
on-Trent .. os om vw os 


Machines, Mixing, Kneading one sifting 

BAKER PERKINS, LTD., Westwood Works, Peterborough 

BLAIRS, LTD., Sardinia "House, Sardinia Street, W.C.2 .. 

BOOTH, J., & SON, Congleton, Cheshire .. 

BRIDGE, DAVID, & CO., LTD., Castleton Ironworks, 
Castleton, Rochdale 

COHEN, GEORGE, SONS, & co., “LTD., ” 600, “Commercial 


re" London, E.14 

mentee fie pa 4, LTD., " Lightpill Iron Works, ‘Stroud, 
jouc 

GARDNER, WM., & SONS’ (GLOUCESTER) ‘LTD., ” Bristol 


Road, Glouce este 
SHAW, FRANCIS & CO., LTD., Corbett ‘St., Manchester I i 
STEELE & CowuaNa, ¢ Cooper Street, Hanley, Stoke- 
on-irent .. ee oe . 


Machines (Pelletting ane Gomaressiag) 
BRADLEY & TURTON, LTD., Caldwell Works, Kidderminster 
DANIELS, T. H. & J., LTD., Lightpill Iron Works, Stroud, 

Gloucester , 
FINNEY, GEORGE, & co., Berkley Street, Birmingham, | I 
HABLA (GT. BRITAIN) SALES CO., 70, Newhall Street, 

Birmingham, 3 . 

MANESTY MACHINES, LTD., Manesty ‘Buildings, ‘College 

Lane, Liverpool, 

SHAW, JOHN, & SONS (SALFORD), ‘LTD., ~ Wellington 

Street Works, Salford 3, Manchester . 
WILKINSON, S. W., & CO., Western Road, Leicester 


Machinery (Supplementary) 
BROWN, DAVID, & SONS (HUDD.), LTD., Huddersfield 


MANUFACTURERS OF MOULDINGS 
Se (BIRMINGHAM), H. E., LTD., Eccleston Works, 
! 


t. Helens +3 <a ie me ‘is mm a 
BELPLASTIC LTD., Hayden Place, Portobello Road, London, 


BIRKBYS LTD., Woodfield Mills, Liversedge, ages 
BLUEMEL BROS., LTD., Wolston, nr. Coven 
BONNELLA, D. .H., & SON, LTD., 46-48, Samberg Street, 


London N.W.1 
BRITISH XYLONITE CO., LTD., Hale End, London, E.4 .. 
BUSHING CO., , Hebburn-on-Tyne " 
COLE, E. K., LTD., Ekco Works, Southend-on-Sea, Essex 
CRAYONNE, LTD., St. Bernard Works, Bexley, Kent . 
CRYSTALATE MOULDINGS, 153, Moorgate, London, E.C. 2 
DE LA RUE, THOS., & CO., LTD., Telenduron Works, 
90, Shernhall Street, Walthamstow, London, E.17 
EBONESTOS INDUSTRIES, LTD., Excelsior ima Rollins 
Street, Canterbury Road, London, S.E.15 ‘fe 





Telephone Nos. 
Mitcham 2283-6 
Victoria 8432 


Royal 2317 
Mansion House 8383 
Halesowen 1325 
Holborn 369} -3 


Bangor 17 


Central 2885 

East 1792 
Prospect 3791 
Edinburgh 23117-8 
Preston 4045-6 
Victoria 5511 
Larkswood 2345 
Hebburn 49 
Birchfields 4554 
Scotstoun 2201 
Trafford Park 2431 
Streetly 7311 
Ware 322 


Ilford 0166 


Stroud 236-7 
Victoria 1071-2 
Coventry 8781 
Manchester East 0681 


National 6459 


Peterborough 3201 
Congleton 114 
Chelmsford 3406 


Stepney Green 3434 
Flaxman 1456 


Stoke-on-Trent 2100 
Peterborough 3201 
Holborn 1075 
Congleton 114 
wees (Rochdale) 


Stepney Green 3434 
Stroud 236-7 


Gloucester 2288 
Manchester East 0681 


Stoke-on-Trent 2100 


Kidderminster 117 


Stroud 236-7 
Midland 3795-6 


B’ham Cent. 1641-4 
Royal 2060 


Blackfriars 4844 
Leicester 21283 


Huddersfield 3500 


St. Helens 3206 


Park 5517 
Heckmondwike 514-5 
Wolston 22-3 


Museum 1882 & 0504 
Larkswood 2345 
Hebburn 49 
Southend 49491 
Bexleyheath 1069 
Metropolitan 5574 





Walthamstow 2900 
New Cross 1913 


ee 
— 











Continued on page vi 
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4. THROUGH LIFE WITH§ 


It's quite surprising, as you walk round 
Peter and Prudence’s new house (or any 
other young people’s house for the matter of 
that), to find how many things are made of 
B.X. Plastics. 

Inside the front door, as you hang up your 
coat, you notice the family umbrellas with 
Lactoid handles. The lounge is softly and 
pleasantly lit by several table lamps. The 
shades are Bexoid (safety celluloid), and 
Prudence will tell you that they look as attrac- 
tive by night as by day. 


1 Lampshades and 
umbrella handles. 


Uncle Gilbert’s wedding present was a 
piano—with Xylonite keys. Uncle Gilbert 
(bless his late-Victorian heart!) believes that 
‘a piano in the parlour gives the house a 
tone,’’ and, as he’s made Peter his heir, the 
young Peabodys hadn't the heart to point out 
that a piano takes up a lot of useful space and 
they really much prefer their radio-gram with 
its undistortable illuminated tuning dial of 
Special Purpose Bexoid ! It is playing gently as 
you sit down to dinner in the alcove, at the softly 
lighted table where Xylonite-handled knives and 
Xylonite napkin rings glow against the grained 
woodwork, the glass and the gay dishes. 


2 Piano keyboard. 


Upstairs in the Peter Peabody's house it is 
still plastics, plastics, all the way. The bath- 
room department shows many things in Xylo- 
nite and Bexoid—covered seats, covered towel 
rails, nail brush backs and tooth brushes, and 
even the thermometer mount. In the bed- 
rooms, pin trays, bell pushes, button hooks, 
door plates and drawer handles carry on the ; 
scheme, while, when you go down again to . 4 
see the kitchen, Prudence will show you 
those odourless celluloid covers for jampots 
and milk bottles which mean so much in a town 
housewife’s battle against dust and insects. 


3 Bell pushes, thermo- 
meterand manicurestand. 


%* NEXT MONTH: PLASTICS IN PEABODY SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


In every home you will find a B.X. Plastic—even though it is only the eyelet covering on 
a shoe! The British Xylonite Company, Limited, makes three famous Thermo-Plastic raw 
materials—Xylonite (Celluloid), Bexoid (Safety Celluloid) and Lactoid (Casein). From these 
materials other firms throughout the country manufacture an enormous range of everyday 
goods which are not only useful, but durable and beautiful. 


Full information on any branch of Plastic production may be had from the Company’s Head 
Office, Hale End, London, E.4. 


THE BRITISH XYLONITE COMPANY LIMITED 


MAKERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PLASTICS 


HALE END, LONDON, E.4, and BRANTHAM 
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Manufacturers of Moulding s—continued. 

ELLIOTT, E., LTD., Victoria Works, Summer 
Birming ham 

rye INSULATIONS, LTD., Perry Barr, Birmingham, 20 
NS, F. LTD., Long Acre, Birmingham, 7 

FORBES PLASTIC MOULDINGS, LTD., Bridge ‘Works, 
Stamford Bridge, York 

FRASER 4 a gre LTD., Assembly Works, Woodside Lane, 
Finchley, London, 

HEALEY MOULDINGS. lib, 


Bir 
INJECTION THOULDERS, 


Lane, 


109, Great Hampton Row, 
a: f Road, 


N.W.9 
INSULATORS, ey Leopold Road, Angel Road, Edmonton, 
Londo ‘ 
KENT MOULDINGS, Cray Works, Sidcup, Kent .. ah 
LACRINOID LTD., Stafford Avenue, Gidea Park, Essex . 
LITHOLITE INSULATORS & ST. ALBANS MOULDINGS, 
TD., Sandown Road, Watford, Herts .. 

au 2 Beng 3 mice LTD., India Works, Exhibition 
Gro Wembley, M 

LORIVAL HANUFACTORING rook (1921), LTD. Norwood 

ks, Southall, 

LUKELY “ENGINEERING He Toutbinc ‘CO:, ‘LTD., Caris- 
brooke Road, Newport 

MICA MANUFACTURING CO. roi Voita Works, Bromley, 

MOULDED PRODUCTS, LTD., "Chester Road, Tyburn, 
Birmingham . 

N. B. oe LTD., Tremlett Grove Works, Junction 
Road, Highgate, London, N.19 

PARKER, WINDER & ACHURCH, tTO., 551, Broad Street, 
Birmingham, if 

PLASMIC, LTD., 2 ” Road, 


Tottenham, N.15 ais = a mA +" a6 
——— — LTD., Station Road, Acocks Green, 
PRESTWARE, LTD., Morden factory Estate, Morden Road, 

rton, London, S.W.19 
PUNFIELD & BARSTOW, ., Basil Works, ‘Westmorland 

Road, London, N. 

RAY MOULDINGS, LTD., * il House, Longfield “Avenue, w.5 


ROANOID, LTD., 95, Bothwell St., Glasgow, C.2, Scotland 
aS RAZOR LTD., 255, Cricklewood Broadway, London, 


ROOTES MOULDINGS, LTD., Tradin Estate, ‘Slough, Bucks 

SCOTTISH MOULDING co., LTD., 35,0 West Savile hasnat 
Edinburgh 

SOUPLEX, LTD., Morecambe, Lan 

STREETLY MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., Streetly, ‘Sutton 
Coldfield, Nr. Birmingham R én 

UNITED GLASS BOTTLE MANUFACTURERS, LTD., 
8, Leicester Street, W.C.2 . 

UNIVERSAL METAL PRODUCTS, LTD., 
Pendleton, Salford ae ne as 

VISCOSE . ty See “CO., ‘LTD:, Woldham Road, 
Bromley, Ken . 
RUBBER ‘AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 

DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD., St.James’s St., London, S.W.1 

eee RUBBER CO., LTD., Mitcham Road, Croydon, 
urrey.. a vo se ee a a e 

1O0CO RUBBER & WATERPROOFING CO., LTD., Netherton, 
Works, Anniesland, Glasgow 

NORTH BRITISH RUBBER co. LTD., 200; Tottenham 
Court Road, London .. 

POPPE RUBBER & TYRE CO., Sherland Road, Twickenham 

RUBTEX LTD., oaing House Lane, Hayes, Middlesex 

ST. HELENS RUBBER O., LTD., Slough, Bucks 

METAL INSERT 

HIBBERT & RICHARDS, LTD., 12, Roger Street, W.C.1 

M.C.L. AND REPETITION, LTD.; Pool Lane, <iatees 
‘amaiena 


LLS—BALL AND EDGE ‘RUNNER 
BAKER MPERKING. LTD., Westwood Works, Peterborough 
COHEN, GEORGE, SONS & Cco., LTD., 600, Commercial 
Road, London, Bae os 
STEELE & COWLISHAW, Cooper St., Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent 
MOULDING POWDERS 
BAKELITE, LTD., 68, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.| 
BEETLE PRODUCTS CO., LTD., Popes Lane, oumaen 
Worcestershire . 
BIRKBYS, LTD., Woodfield Mills, ‘Liversedge, "Yorks 7 
BRITISH CELANESE, LTD., Celanese House, Hanover 
quare, London, W.|! . 
BRITISH XYLONITE CO., LTD., Hale End, London, E.4 . 
ERINOID, LTD., Lightpill’ Mills, Stroud, Glos... 
FERGUSON, JAS., & SONS, LTD., Lea Park Works, Prince 
George's Road, Merton Abbey, London, S.W.19 
HONEYWILL & STEIN, LTD., 21, St. James’s St., S.W. 1. 
HUGHES, zs fy & €o., LTD., Abbey House, Baker Street, 


Lon a. 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD., 
House, Millbank 
INDUAITE MOULDING FOWDERS, LTD., Progress ‘Works, 
Whittaker Street, Radcliffe, Lancs. 
MAY & BAKER, LTD., Rhodoid Department, 42/ 3, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, “Ye ee 
MOULDRITE, LTD., Nobel House, Buckingham “Gate, $.W.1 
res ot LTD., Woodham Works, New Haw, Weybridge, 
urrey.. ws ne he bs " iin as 
ROCKHARD RESINS, LTD., Browell’s Lane, Feltham, Middx. 
PLASTICS ON PLYWOOD 
NORCROSS PANEL tema co. 9D. 
Street, London, N 
POLISHING MATERIALS | 
CANNING, W., & CO., LTD., 133, Great Hampton Street, 
Birmingham, _ wi 
CRUICKSHANK, R., LTD., Camden Street, Birmingham # 
OAKEY, JOHN, '& SONS, LTD., Wellington —_ 
puondon, S.E.1 ‘ 
REFORMERS OF SYNTHETIC RESINS 
HUGHES, <., & CO., LTD., Diadem Works, Tenby Street 
North, Birming ham 
THOMPSON & CAPPER WHOLESALE, LTD., Manesty 
Buildings, 6a, College Lane, Liverpool, |. 


Westmorland 


South Grove, “St. ‘Ann’s 


Langley ” Road, 


Imperial “Chemi- 


17, Albion 














Telephone Nos. 
Aston Cross 1156-8 
Birchfields 4554 
East 1344 
Stamford Bridge 54 
Hillside 2224-5 
Northern 2641 
Colindale 8868 
Tottenham 1491 
Sidcup 1195 
Hornchurch 2981-4 
Watford 4494 
Wembley 5187-8 
Southall 1014 
Newport 214 
Ravensbourne 2829 
Erdington 2201 
Archway 2678 
Midland 5001-7 
Stamford Hill 3778 
Acocks Green 0177 
Liberty 3421 
Colindale 7160 
Ealing 5314 
Central 4910 


Gladstone 1042 
Slough 491 


Edinburgh 41986 
Morecambe 388 


Streetly 7311 
Gerrard 8611 
Pendleton 1631-2 
Ravensbourne 2641 
Whitehall 6700 
Thornton Heath 343 | 
Scotstoun 2201 
Museum 5460 
Popesgrove 2271 
Hayes 1198 

Slough 333 
Holborn 9715 
Broadwell 1115 


Peterborough 3201 


Stepney Green 3434 
Stoke-on-Trent 2100 


Victoria 5511 


Broadwell 1481 
Heckmondwike 514-5 


Mayfair 8000 
Larkswood 2345 
Stroud 510-1 


Mitcham 2283-6 
Whitehall 8021 


Welbeck 2332-6 
Victoria 4444 
Radcliffe 2024 


City 6555 
Victoria 8432 


Byfleet 683 
Feltham 2658 
Terminus 6864 
Central 3622 
Central 7213 


Central 3839 
Royal, 2060 











PRESS HEATING SYSTEMS 
HEYWOOD & BRYETT, 13, Dartmouth Hill, London, S.E.10 


PRESSES AND PUMPS 
BAKER PERKINS, LTD., Westwood Works, Peterborough 
seats’ + a & CO., LTD., Croydon Works, Hunslet, 
eeds = wa on ae By as ae ee 
BRADLEY & TURTON, LTD., Caldwell Works, Kidderminster 
BRIDGE, eo bs CO., LTD., Castleton Ironworks, Castle- 


ton, Roch 
etic GEORGE. SONS & CO.; LTD., 600, Commercial 
re London, E.14 
DANIELS: .H. & J., LTD., ‘Lightpill Iron Works, Stroud, 


Gloucester ne ia me ie xe i co 
DAVY Pe “UNITED ENGINEERING CO., LTD., Park Iron 
Works, Sheffield 
FINNEY, GEORGE & co., ‘Berkley Street, Birmingham, a 
FRASER, ANDREW, Astor House, Aldwych, W.C.2 
HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING CO., LTD., Charles St., Chester 
JONES, E. H. (MACHINE TOOLS), LTD., The Hyde, "Hendon, 
London, N.W.9... ae ae a a 5s oe 
PULSOMETER ENGINEERING CO., LTD., Nine Elms Iron 
Works, Reading.. 
SHAW, FRANCIS & CO., LTD., Corbett ‘Street, Manchester 
SHAW, JOHN & SONS (SALFORD), LTD., on 
Street Works, Salford 3, Manchester 


RESINS, SYNTHETIC 
ATTWATER & SONS, Hopwood Street Mills, Preston .. 
were ‘oo 68, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 
BEETLE PRODUCTS CO.,LTD., Popes Lane, Oldbury, Worcs 
BIRKBY’S LTD., Woodfield Miils, Liversedge, Yorks 
oo & _— LTD., Perseverance Mills, Cleck- 


BRITISH RESIN “prooucrs LTD. Ay 
London, S.W.|I ee 
CELLOMOLD LTD., Browell’s Lane, Feltham, Middlesex S 
ERINOID, LTD., Lightpill Mills, Stroud, Glos. 
HUGHES, F.A., & CO., LTD., Abbey House, Baker Street, 
al. 


London, N.W 
8: MANUFACTURING CO. “(1921), LTD., Norwood 
Works, Southall, Middx. 
seein she CHEMICALS, LTD., Victoria Station House, 
ctoria Street, London, Ss. 
MOULDAITE LTD., Nobel House, Fitna Gate, London, 


SCOTT, BADER. & CO., ito. 109, Kingsway, W.C.2 
STEEL, J. M., & CO., LTD., “Kern” House, 36- 38, Kingsway, 


London, W.C.2 ee oe 
UHLHORN BROS., 53b, City Road, London, eC 
Cast Resins 
— LTD., 68, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 


CATALIN, LTD., x Vere Street, London, 
LORIVAL MANUFACTURING CO. Tat) L LID. Norwood 
Works, Southall, Middx. 


St. James's ‘Square, 


oe car. Nobel House, Buckingham’ * Gate, 
PERMASTIC. "LTD.., Woodham, Works, New Haw, n, Weybridge, 
Surrey . 
Varnishes 


ATTWATER & SONS, Hopwood Street Mills, Preston .. 
wae 9 ‘oe 68, Victoria Street, Westminster, semaae 


BIRKBYS, LTD., Woodfield Mills, Liversedge, Yorks. . 
MOULDAITE, LT! LTD., Nobel House, Buckingham ee London, 


RESINS, NATURAL 
PEALL ROY & CO., LTD., Alison Works, Ash Grove, 
London, E.8 Be of se ae o« on 
HAMBURGER, M., la, Acton Street, London, E.8 .. 
SPECIAL STEEL FOR MOULDS 
FIRTH, THOS., & JOHN BROWN, LTD., Sheffield .. 


SOLVENTS AND SOFTENERS 
BARTER TRADING CORP. LTD., 14, Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W.1 .. 74 ai oo he és a 
Ss VICTOR & CO., LTD., Coronation House, 4, 
oyd’s Avenue, London, E. 
BRITISH INDUSTRIAL SOLVENTS. UTD, 21, 
Square, London, S. 
GREEFF, R. W., & CO., LTD., Thames House, Queen Street 
Place, London, E.C.4 . 
HOWARDS & SONS, LTD., Ilford, nr. London ; 
MONSANTO CHEMICALS, LTD., Victoria Station House, 
London, S.W.1 
STEEL, J. M., & co., LTD., “Kern House,” 36- 38, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2 . 


St. “james’s 


st EEL MOULD 
ARNOTT & HARRISON eg | tT, 22, Hythe Road, 
Willesden, London, N.W.10 

BRITISH INDUSTRIAL aig LTD., 
Argyll Street, London, W.1. 

C.V.A. JIGS, MOULDS & TOOLS, LTD., Portland Road, Hove 

DORMER & WADSWORTH, LTD., Morris House, 60-66, 
Rochester Row, Westminster, S.W.1 

FOX & OFFORD, LTD., 181-187, Alma Street, ‘Aston, 
Birmingham, 6 

aes naM . - SON, * Bedford Road, East Finchley, 


JOSELIN = x ‘on Central Works, Brownhili Road, 
Catford, London, S.E.6 

JUNCTION MOULDS & TOOLS, LTD., Tremlett ‘Grove, N.19 

MINERVA ENGINEERING CO., 5-9, Peacock Street, mages 


S.E.17 
SALE, H. B., LTD., Summer Lane, ‘Birmingham 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
BRITISH ROTOTHERM CO., LTD., Station Road, S.W.19 


Ideal House, Ke 


BRITISH THERMOSTAT Co., LTD., Windmill Road, 
Sunbury-on-Thames v 3s 
THERMOSTATS 


BRITISH ROTOTHERM CO., LTD., Station Road, S.W.19 
BRITISH THERMOSTAT Co., LTD., Windmill Road, 
Sunbury-on-Thames +“ - “ - oe 














Telephone Nos. 
Tideway 3386 


Peterborough 3201 
Hunslet 75481-2 
Kidderminster 117 
Castleton (Rochdale) 
5867-9 

Stepney Green 3434 
Stroud 236-7 
Sheffield 22161 
Midland 3795-6 
Holborn 2995 
Chester 1421 
Colindale 7272-5 


Tilehurst 67182 
Manchester East 1415-7 


Blackfriars 4844 


Preston 4045-6 
Victoria 5511 


Broadwell 1481 
Heckmondwike 514-5 


Whitehall 8021 
Feltham 2658-9 
Stroud 510-1 
Welbeck 2332-6 
Southall 1014 
Victoria 1535 


Victoria 8432 
Holborn 3691-3 


Holborn 2532 
Clerkenwell 2458 


Victoria 5511 
Mayfair 8336 


Southall 1014 
Victoria 8432 
Byfleet 683 


Preston 4045-6 


Victoria 5511 
Heckmondwike 514-5 


Victoria 8432 


Clissold 1046 
Clissold 2422 


Sheffield 20081 


Whitehall 1301 
Royal 6382 
Whitehall 8021 


Central 6550 
Ilford 1113 


Victoria 1535 
Holborn 2532-5 


Willesden 4000 


Gerrard 7278 
Portslade 8201 


Victoria 6463 
Aston Cross 3215 
Tudor 3443 


Hither Green 1726 
Archway 2679 


Reliance 1565 
Birmingham Cent. 566! 


Liberty 3406 
Sunbury-on-Thames 456 
Liberty 3406 
Sunbury-on-Thames 456 
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TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL— 


—_—— 


ance | |) |) 


teammate INT ee i 


IMPORTANCE! 


In the vital matter of Temperature Control 
there is no more valuable aid than a clear 
reading, accurate temperature gauge. 


The ROTOTHERM 6 all-metal, dial-reading 
gauge, with its high degree of accuracy 
(guaranteed within 1%), and robust construc- 
tion, is ideal for moulding work. It has no 
capillary or mercury tubes to break or burst 
and the element acts direct on the pointer, 
giving clear accurate reading of temperature 
at a glance. 





The Model 5, illustrated above, is specially suitable for inserting 
in pipe lines. It sells at 20/-. A similar model with stem 7s" 
diameter by 5” long, for inserting in platen, has a 24" dial and 
a range of 50° to 250° C. With or without screwed nut, it is priced 


at 25/-. Full particulars of these and other models on request. 


ROTO THERN 


TEMPERATURE GAUGES 


THE BRITISH ROTOTHERM CO. ae 


MERTON ABBEY, LONDON, S.W.19 
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407 BY VOLUME 


WATER WHITE 
PURE 
CONSISTENT QUALITY 


These are the reasons why Synthite 
Brand Formaldehyde has won the 
confidence of the Plastics Industry. . 
four good reasons why you should use 
Synthite and why Synthite will never 
fail to satisfy you. 











There is a fifth reason—just as im- 
portant, just as essential to smooth 
production. Deliveries of any quantity 
are assured at any time, anywhere— 
even daily deliveries can be made if 
such is required. 








Synthite Formaldehyde can be sup- 
plied in the form and the quality best 
suited for your work. Full particu- 
lars and free samples on request. 








SYNTHITE LTD. 


WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS 


London Agents: Barter Ling x Ty Corporation, 
14, Waterloo Place, S 
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SELLS THE PICTURE 


You remember that old story about the art dealer. He had 
in his window an unframed picture priced at a goer 
It was a good picture, but nobody was gery hs i Pay 
it stayed there for months. Then the art dealer had an se 
he took a frame costing ten shillings, put the sqgetd be 
and altered the price ticket to five guineas. He so 
picture the same afternoon. 


This is an old story, but the moral of it still applies. No 
matter how attractive your product is, it can be made to 
look and sell even better with the right kind of pack— 
a pack moulded in Scarab or Beetle. 




































The packs illustrated below 
are representative of the com- 
prehensive range of mouldings 
available for such diverse 
products as perfumes, ice 
cream, cosmetics, cigarettes 
and handkerchiefs. 


In these times, the choice is very? wide, and day by day 
British Industrial Plastics are making it still wider. 



























RITISH 
NDUSTRIAL 
LASTICS 


Pacxin g 

















BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD. «© IDEAL HOUSE ARGYLL STREET + LONDON, W.! 
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“PLASTICS” is published in London, 
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Head Offices: 5-17, Rosebery Avenue, 
London, E.C.1. 
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* Pressimus, Smith, London.” 
Cables - - “ Pressimus, London 
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SUBSCRIPTION—“ PLASTICS” will be 
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Measurement of hardness by pyramid 
method. The shallower the mark 





the greater the hardness. 
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Powders, Resins and Syrups ee regarding $" these esa and can 
“ PERSPEX ” and ™ DIAKON ” ACRYLIC RESINS give unbiassed and practical advice as to the best 


: materials for use under any given circumstances. 
in Sheet or Powder Form 
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Resin-impregnated Wood for Railway Coaches ? 


FTER every railway accident in this country it is 

usual to discuss the problem of steel versus wooden 
coaches. In America, steel coaches are general; in this 
country wooden ones, especially the older type, are the 
rule. Since some success with steel coaches has been 
obtained in the United States of America the question 
has become a hardy perennial here. 

The Castlecary accident has again re-opened it, and 
a recent issue of the Daily Telegraph contains a reasoned 
and balanced article by Mr. Kenneth Cantlie on the 
subject. According to this writer there are apparently 
two schools of thought: one that considers it essential 
to have a rigid non-shattering (steel) type of coach, and 
the other that believes the telescoping of wooden car- 
riages in a collision is, in certain circumstances, an actual 
blessing. The telescoping of the front carriages, it is 
claimed, allows the remainder of the train to come to a 
stop without shattering, while a non-telescoping or rigid 
train would fling all passengers from their seats, injuring 
or killing them. 

Mr. Cantlie makes several interesting suggestions, but 
completes his notes with the following statement :— 
‘“Whatever the merits of all-steel coaches, however, 
their immediate introduction on a large scale is imprac- 
ticable in this country. Not only would the cost of 
replacing wood by steel coaches in any short term of 
years impose a great burden on the railways’ revenue, 
but there are additional weighty objections, such as the 
disturbance of the labour market by the dismissal of 
railway carpenters, and their replacement by platers, 
steel pressers, welders and riveters, at a time when such 
classes of labour are in great demand for armaments. 
The delay in installing suitable manufacturing and 
repair machinery would also, for the same reason, be 
considerable, and the diversion of labour would be 
unjustifiable.’’ 

It seems appropriate, then, to consider another choice 
of material of construction, which, to us at least, seems 
not wholly outside the bounds of possibility. We refer 
to resin-impregnated wood—wood either impregnated 
in bulk by pressure or vacuum with a solution or emul- 
sion of resin, or what is now being used in fair quantity 
in the aircraft industry, a construction of laminations of 
wood so treated. 


Here we have a material which, for the purpose in 
view, would be between steel and untreated wood in 
many characteristics. Less rigid than steel, yet 
stronger than wood, it would possess a resilience that 
may be exceedingly desirable. Certainly it would resist 
impact to a much greater extent than wood does, and 
dangerous splintering would be less likely to occur. 

It is true that wood impregnated with resin is more 
costly than untreated wood, but there would be no dis- 
turbance in the labour market in its use such as would 
occur if steel were employed. 

We maintain that the outstanding physical properties 
of resin-impregnated wood merit its early consideration 
by railway authorities as a really safe constructional 
material in place of the ordinary untreated wood. It is 
to be hoped that the stigma ‘‘ conservatism,’’ as applied 
to British railways, will, in this case, prove unjustified, 
and that they will at least carry out some impartial tests 
for themselves. We can give an assurance that the 
plastics industry will be found ready and, indeed, 
anxious to co-operate as fully as possible with railway 
experts. 


Safety Glass 
and Modern Transport 


OME months ago we saw the results of an accident 

on the Finchley Road—a motor omnibus with almost 
every window shattered and on the pavement a sight 
almost as gory as any modern scene, let us say, in 
Barcelona. Most passengers on board appeared to 
have been hurt, fortunately not seriously, by flying 
splinters of glass. It is interesting to note that com- 
ments from passers-by had reference to the rarity of 
accidents by motorbuses rather than to the accident 
itself. The admirable road conduct of their drivers is 
very noteworthy. 

Now, since about every one in twenty are private car 
owners (there are about 1,900,000 cars in the country), 
we know to our cost and increased safety that under the 
Road Traffic Act a Statutory Rule and Order was made 
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and came into force on May 31, 1937. It ordered that 
the glass windscreens and windows facing to the front 
on the outside of any motor vehicle, except glass fitted 
to the upper deck of a double-decked vehicle, must be 
of safety glass. For the purpose of this Regulation, 
any windscreen or window at the front of the vehicle, 
the inner surface of which is at an angle exceeding 30 
degrees to the longitudinal axis of the vehicle, shall be 
deemed to face the front. 

Many private owners had long utilized safety glass 
both for windscreens and side windows, and, in spite 
of the higher cost, the provisions of the Order were 
adhered to with sufficiently good grace. In any case, 
too much was at stake, as the number of casualties 
showed. We are convinced, too, that the seriousness 
of most accidents has diminished. 

But does the Order go far enough? Why should 
side windows not be also of safety glass? The whole 
Order seems to have been compiled with the object of 
meeting interested parties half way, because safety glass 
is more expensive than ordinary glass. It seems 
strange that in France all windows, front and side, seem 
to be plastered with the word ‘‘Securit,’’ while this 
country should be lax. Do they always order things 
better in France? 

We must admit two things immediately. First, that 
omnibus drivers, especially those so admirably trained 
by the L.P.T.B., are extremely capable and accidents 
are comparatively negligible. Secondly, that front 


windows are more liable to blows than the side win- 
dows. If, however, an accident by collision does occur 
between a bus and another object, we venture to say 
that, in view of the rigid construction of side windows, 
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severe strain is placed on the glass and breakage is 
easily possible. 

What seems strange is that the top front windows on 
a double-decker should not be considered sufficiently 
important to be made of safety glass. It would seem 
that authorities consider that the only danger is from 
flying stones and the like. The accident we saw indi- 
cates other dangers. 

Cost is, of course, a deterrent to widespread use of 
safety glass, for since it consists of a sandwich of two 
sheets of glass with a sheet of celluloid or similar plastic 
material between, its accurate manufacture is not 
simple. Where the safety of the public is concerned, 
however, there cannot be two opinions regarding the 
ideal to be aimed at. 

It is certain that in the absence of an entirely plastic 
window the Triplex or other ‘‘sandwich’’ type is 
extremely safe. Nevertheless, we do not give up hope 
for the window that contains no glass at all. The 
tough, unbreakable ‘‘acrylic’’ resin window, as typi- 
fied by the British material Perspex, would be far more 
acceptable. It is true that its surface is not as hard as 
glass, but when travelling from Glasgow on the Corona- 
tion Express recently we spent an hour in the 
observation car. As our readers will remember from 
reference in our September, 1937, issue, the observation 
car in the rear is fitted with this material. During the 
journey we examined it carefully. It is still as clear 
as the day it was fixed and free from scratches. 
Undoubtedly, more care was taken in its cleaning than 
when dealing with glass, but we look forward to the 
time when this or even improved types are available 
to the travelling public. 











Lucite for Jewellery 

Crystal-gazer lockets of Lucite methyl methacrylate 
resin are being shown in many costume jewellery varia- 
tions, combined with gold trim for bracelets and pins, 
or used as pendants. Leather and silver trim are also 
available. These plastic lockets, which can be opened 
to change the photographs, are manufactured by Cohn 
and Rosenberger, New York City. 


Severe Tests for Proxylin-coated Fabrics 


Recent tests with ‘‘ Fabrikoid,’’ the well-known Du 
Pont brand of proxylin-coated fabric, revealed that it 
can withstand 1,000,000 flexings that simulated the 
continual stress of a 200-lb. man sitting down on the 
cushion of a chair upholstered with this material. 
Another gruelling test given to a piece of furniture 
covered with ‘‘Fabrikoid’’ shows its remarkable 
resistance to hard wear. The chair withstood public 
use at the Chicago World’s Fair, was washed and sent 
to Dallas, served there for a year, was washed again 
and sent to San Diego. Latest reports are that the 
material is still in good enough shape for more use. 


Laminated Sheets for School Desks 


Soviet industries are finding many new applications 
for plastics, and certainly one of the most recent and 
interesting of these is the use of laminated sheets for 
covering schoolroom desks. It is claimed that these 
possess excellent wearing properties, and Russian 


From the Four Corners 









doctors state that the phenol-formaldehyde impregnated 
surface is definitely hygienic, and therefore the new 
desks should contribute to the healthfulness of the 
children. 


Milk Bottles 


About a year ago there was published information 
that Germany was producing the plastic milk bottle. 
This was not part of the four-year plan, since glass is 
as plentiful there as anywhere else, but an effort to 
introduce greater hygiene into this important industry. 

The development is certainly interesting, but without 
displaying undue pessimism there has been little or no 
diminution in the use of glass bottles in this country. 
An attempt has been made to introduce paper or card- 
board containers waxed inside to prevent leakage and 
closed with a metallic fastener at the top. Such milk 
bottles are available, but at present they are not widely 
employed, in spite of the fact that at first sight there 
are advantages not only from the hygiene point of view, 
but also because ‘‘returns’’ and bottle washing by the 
milk filling stations is a great economic problem. 

The most recent news from Germany is that plastic 
milk bottles can be turned out at one shilling per dozen! 
It remains to be seen whether, even at this extra- 
ordinarily low price, such bottles will find their way to 
the public. To us it seems that, especially for distribu- 
tion to schoolchildren, glass bottles, because of the 
difficulty of producing a hygienically closed lid, must 
receive condemnation. 
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COOL 
BREEZES 
IN WEST 
AFRICA 


An Important 

Tropical Problem 

Solved with the Aid 

of Laminated Plastics 





NE day last month we wandered round the 

basement of the London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine and entered a room. Coming from 
the cool corridors without, it was as if we were pushing 
against a curtain of air so hot that it might have come 
straight from Singapore or Tophet, so moist that we 
might have been in the sudatorium (polite for sweat- 
room) of a Turkish bath. It was a special chamber 
maintained for experimental purposes at a temperature 
and a humidity which reproduced those of West 
Africa—not in the cool season. 

The temperature was exceedingly high, but what 
made the room thoroughly uncomfortable and exhaust- 
ing was the high moisture content of the air. The 
following figures show the conditions therein :— 


Dry bulb ap <p 100° F. 
Wet bulb i ~ 90° F. 
Dew point Bc bes 87.5° F. 
Relative humidity ade 69% 


But within this room there was another totally 
enclosed cubicle, and into this we stumbled for relief 
and comfort from the outside. Here the conditions 
were cool and of comparatively low relative humidity, 
and, indeed, gave the impression that once again we 
were out in the cool corridors of the school. 

Here the figures were : — 


Dry bulb < wd 85° F. 
Wet bulb a sibs 72.5° F. 
Dew point ek si 67.5° F. 
Relative humidity al 55% 


The idea of the cubicle was suggested by Dr. G. P. 
Crowden, Reader in Industrial Physiology at London 
University, who has long made this type of work his 
immediate study. It has now been turned to practical 
use by Newcon Industries, Ltd., City Gate House, 
Finsbury Square, London, E.C., who have constructed 
the cubicle. 













Of outstanding importance is the fact that it is 
portable and air-conditioned by a system which employs 
a motor of only } h.p., the consumption of electricity 
being only that of a small fire, so that it can be simply 
and cheaply run. This plant removes air through one 
vent in the cubicle wall and forces dry and cool air in 
through another vent. 

This final form of cubicle, which has been arrived at 
by long experiment by Dr. Crowden, comprises 21 
separate panels each weighing about 27 lb., and the 
whole capable of being fitted and clipped together very 
rapidly and easily. 

The secret of the excellent results obtained lies in the 
structure of the panelling. It consists of three sheets, 
the two outer ones being of Bakelite laminated material 
and the inner one of reinforced aluminium foil. There 
are thus two air spaces between. Transfer of heat 
through the Bakelite and through air is small, but the 
greatest insulating effect is due to the polished alu- 
minium, which reflects back heat waves very 
effectively. 

Bakelite laminated panels were chosen for the excel- 
lent manner they agree with the requirements for rigid, 
polished and tough sheets able to withstand long- 
distance travel under bad conditions. Moreover, since 
the new cubicle will find plenty of scope in the 
tropics, the fact that Bakelite is proof against ants and 
other insects and is not subject to rot, is an added 
attraction. 

We understand that several shipping firms are 
interested in this new development for installation on 
tropical routes for invalids. There is also a proposal 
to use these cubicles at the bottom of deep mines such 
as exist on the Rand goldfields for the treatment of 
heat-stroke cases. In the tropics their use for many 
general purposes, such as rest rooms in houses, barracks 
and factories, is obviously indicated. 
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“General 
Release —I 


New and Interesting Plastic Goods 





HIS Xylonite comb shows a return to the old- 
fashioned “tail comb,” now found useful for the 
small curls used in modern hairdressing. It is made 
by British Xylonite Co., Ltd., and is available in tor- 
toise-shell, ivory white, black, transparent or green. 


SS 


ADE for strong wear, and yet elegantly designed, 
this Evered ‘“ Kleanline’’ moulded spring-loaded 
lock set in Onyx and black, with hook lever, imme- 
diately attracts the eye. The material is shock-resisting 
amino resin specially made to stand up to hard wear 
without chipping. 










































ENS 


OR evening wear these unusual and yet chic earrings 
command immediate admiration, and even envy. 
They are made of Catalin, and some of them are hand- 
carved. A famous Parisian artist was responsible for 
the designs. 


SS 


OULDED of Beetle by British Industrial Plastics, 
this hygienic denture bath fulfils all practical 
requirements. The advice given on the carton con- 
taining the bath is particularly appropriate: ‘‘ Don’t 
put your false teeth in a glass tumbler at night, it looks 
unsightly. Use a Beetleware denture bath.” 


SS 








ISS 1938 certainly has no handicap when she wears 
these smart brooches made of Catalin. They are at 
present all the vogue in Paris. 


ESS 





NGENUITY and modernity are happily combined in 

the design of this joint pepper and salt container 
specially made for picnic use. It is made of Beetle 
moulding powder by the Streetly Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd. The set is obtainable at the large multiple stores 
and is enjoying a good sale—hikers and motorists please 
note. 
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‘General 
Release —II 


New and Interesting Plastic Goods 











IMPLICITY is the keynote of this attractive Bex 

tea-time set, which is moulded by British Xylonite, 
Ltd., and available in a number of bright colours. The 
display carton used for packing the set is smart and 
designed to attract attention. 











RF 






RANSPARENT celluloid nuts and bolts find several 
important uses in the chemical and allied industries. 
The General Celluloid Co., Ltd., of Hounslow, Middle- 
sex, are the manufacturers of the examples illustrated, 
and they point out that the bolts are made out of one 
piece of celluloid. 










SY 









HIS is the latest model of the popular Karat camera, 

made by Agfa, Ltd. The body is moulded of a 
special shock-resisting phenolic resin, and it is excep- 
tionally sturdy and well able to take plenty of hard 
knocks. In design and operation this miniature camera 
ranks as one of the most popular models of 1938. 













SY 






HESE excellent examples of Catalin door furniture 
are now finding many uses in new houses, shops 
and hotels. There is no denying that where bright 
colours, lustrous surfaces and transparency are com- 
bined, then popularity is assured, provided, of course, 
that the workmanship and design leave nothing to be 
desired. 











LY 







COTTIE brooches and dress ornaments are now 
very popular, and this one moulded of Bexoid is 
a good example of the type in constant demand at the 
large chain stores. 







ENS 











XACT doses of thick codliver oil preparations are 
now possible with this moulded measure which holds 
one teaspoonful at the lower calibration and one dessert- 
spoonful at the higher mark. The Streetly Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., are the moulders and the material is 
white Beetle. 
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STEERING WHEEL PRODUCTION 


for 


AMERICAN 
CARS 


Some Notes of 
Interest to 
British Car 
Manufacturers 

















De luxe wheel as installed in an American 
passenger car. The plated hub and horn rim 
are zinc die castings and the rim is moulded 
from cellulose acetate over a steel core. The 
rim and hub match various parts on the 
instrument panel, some of which are die cast 
and some moulded. 





TRENUOUS efforts to improve the appearance of 

American motorcars have borne rich fruit for their 
manufacturers and have had much to do with the 
increased sale of various makes. Having learned this 
through experience over a period of several years, the 
important producers retain the services of designers or 
‘ stylists whose sole job is centred around the refine- 
ment of design as affecting appearance. This applies 
not alone to exterior lines and fittings, but to interiors 
as well, feminine appeal being stressed in certain 
respects because of its importance as affecting sales. 

Instrument panels and steering wheels have become 
focal points of interior styling. Added cost, though 
rarely excessive, is given careful consideration, but is 
not objected to in certain items as it has been found 
that many purchasers willingly pay a premium of one 
or two pounds for such items as a handsome plastic- 
rimmed steering wheel. Such a wheel costs much less 








Screwing stainless steel spokes into the die- than this sum, but is noticeably superior to the common 
cast hub of a Chevrolet steering wheel, the rubber-rimmed type in appearance. Some 20 per cent. 
hub being held on a fixture and the spoke ‘ ‘ . th th yews 

driven by a special chuck in a drill press. of General Motors cars were equipped with these de luxe 


extra-priced steering wheels last year and each year 
shows a larger percentage on nearly all makes offering 
them. One plant alone is equipped to make about 
3,000 of these wheels a day. 

Four kinds of material enter into the manufacture: 
die castings, plastics, stainless steel and ordinary carbon 
steel. Hubs and horn rings are the most important die 
castings used, but some wheels have spoke spacers 
of this type. High-purity Zamak zinc alloy (called 
‘* Mazak” and produced by National Alloys, Ltd., in 
England) is employed for these castings because it is 
low in cost, tough, easily formed into the “somewhat 
complex shapes required, is easily plated or enamelled 
and is non-rusting. 

Specialists in die casting produce the castings, usually 
with shaft and spoke holes cored, and sometimes do 
such light machine operations as tapping spoke holes. 
Often they do such plating as may be specified. This 





ix di igns of die-cast zinc-allo 
aauhatante po - jantehonn i. leaves only assembly operations to be performed by 
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the -teering-wheel manufacturer so far as the die 
casings are concerned. Some makes of hub are cast 
witii steel inserts to which the inner ends of the spokes 
are welded, but in other cases the spokes are screwed 
intv tapped holes or pressed into unthreaded holes, in 
the latter case being held by a steel ring dropped into 
notches made for the purpose near the inner ends of 
the spokes. One company reports that its die-cast hubs 
are lighter and nearly twice as strong in torsion as were 
the malleable iron hubs formerly used, besides being 
smoother in finish and non-rusting. 

Some wheels are still equipped with horn buttons, 
usually moulded from plastic to match the rim, but 
many now have light horn rings so placed that the horn 
is sounded by pressing the ring with one thumb and 
without removing the hand from the rim. Such rings 
are die cast with three integral spokes which support 
the ring and are adapted at the centre to actuate 
contacts for sounding the horn. 

Rims for the steering wheel itself are moulded from 
plastics for several reasons : the material used (cellulose 
acetate) comes in numerous and highly attractive 
translucent colours, usuaily matching knobs and other 
trim on the instrument panel, and makes a smart con- 
trast with bright metal parts of the wheel. In addition, 
the plastic, being a poor conductor of heat, is pleasant 
to the touch and has a relatively warm feel, even in 
cold weather. Moreover, the plastic is readily moulded 
with finger grooves. Finally, and quite important, it 
requires no applied finish, does not wear off or soil 
gloves or hands, is not easily chipped or broken and 
retains its fine appearance indefinitely. 

Moulding of the plastic is done over a steel ring or 
core which adds strength and provides a strong anchor 
for the outer ends of the spokes. The latter are made 
from polished stainless steel because it is non-rusting, 
requires no plating, has high strength and provides 
sufficient resilience to prevent road vibrations from being 
uncomfortable when the wheel is gripped. 

In the plant of the Inland Manufacturing Division of 
the General Motors Corporation, located in Dayton, 
Ohio, which produces steering wheels for all General 
Motors and some other makes of cars, manufacture of 
the de luxe wheel proceeds as follows :— 

Die-cast hubs and other die-cast parts are received 
from outside sources, many of them plated and ready 
for assembly and all with holes for spokes made ready 
for spoke insertion. In the Chevrolet wheel a decorative 
die-cast ring through which the spokes pass is used to 
encircle the hub and act as a spoke spacer, although 
additional spacers are also provided. Spokes are 
received with rolled threads on inner ends and these 
are threaded through the ring and into tapped holes 
in the hub, being turned into the latter by a special 
chuck in a drill press, as illustrated. Other spacers are 
slipped over the spokes and are subsequently struck in 
a press, forcing some of the metal into notches cut in 
the spokes. This anchors the spacers firmly and avoids 
any chatter or “ singing” of spokes in service. 

Hubs which have been plated require no attention 
before receiving their complements of spokes, but those 
which are to be enamelled have this finish applied by 
spraying and are then baked to harden the enamel and 
make it more enduring. Spokes are received ready 
polished and with rolled threads which are slightly 
larger in diameter than the spoke and provide a fastening 
as strong as the body of the spoke when screwed into 
place. Rings forming the rim core are rolled up from 
rod or wire which is first pressed flat where the spokes 
come and is drilled at these points for the spokes to 








In this machine the ends of the spokes are 
silver-soldered to the steel rim core while 
the assembly is held in electrode jaws which 
apply the heat for fluxing the solder. 





Preforms of cellulose acetate moulding 
granules are made in the die shown in this 
press, some of those previously ejected 
being seen in the foreground. 





Moulder removing from the press a steering 
wheel over the spider of which a cellulose 
acetate rim has been moulded. Assembled 
spiders are heated in the oven at back of 
the operator before being placed in the 
mould as inserts. 


pass through. The joint in the ring is welded, but the 
spokes are not welded to the rim as the heat of such 
welding would be likely to discolour the spokes. 
Instead, the spokes are silver-soldered to the rim, this 
work being done in a special machine with electrodes 
for resistance heating at the joint. 

Before this soldering, a flux is applied at the joint 
and a short strip of solder is placed at each point where 
the soldering is to be done. Electrodes are then closed 
and heat, applied by the current passed through them 
and the rim, causes the solder to flow and make the 
required joints. Immediately after this occurs, the 
electrodes are opened and jets of water are played on 
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Polishing the inner faces of a moulded rim. 
The small conical buffing wheel makes it 
possible to get into the small radii. 





Ashing and polishing operations are done 
on soft muslin wheels against which the rim 
is guided by hand. 


the spokes and joint to prevent any heat discoloration 
beyond the point’ where the joints are subsequently 
covered by the plastic, which the wheel is now ready 
to receive. 

Although the moulding of the rim is not especially 
difficult as moulding operations go, care is required to 
make sure that the plastic is properly distributed, 
leaving the core at the centre. To assure this, the 
plastic is first prepared in preforming operations which 
are more or less equivalent to an initial moulding, the 
work being done in a special mould which heats the 
plastic enough to cause the granules of cellulose acetate 
to knit but not to flow together as completely as in 
the subsequent moulding. In the mould, there is first 
placed a loose steel ring recessed to form one side of 
the ring. When thus formed, the steel ring is ejected 
with the preform so that there is no chance of the latter 
being broken by the ejector pins. The preform is 
recessed on the side designed to fit against the steel 
core and is made convex on the other side so that a 
minimum of flow is required in moulding it subsequently 
around the core. Two preforms are required, of course, 
to form the complete ring. 

Final moulding of the rim over the core is done in 
heavy presses fitted with moulds so made as to give 
the rim the shape desired, the total pressure being such 
that a final pressure of about 1,300 Ib. per sq. in. is 
applied to the plastic. The first operation is to put a 
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preform in the mould, making sure that it is not 
broken and rests properly in the cavity. A completed 
spider, prepared in the process already outlined and 
heated in an oven which brings it to about mould 
temperature, is then set in place on top of the first 
preform. A second preform is then placed over the 
insert and a low pressure is applied. 

During these operations the mould is being heated, 
and as soon as the plastic is sufficiently warmed to flow 
easily the mould, which is of the flash type, is fully 
closed under pressure from a 1,500-lb. per sq. in. 
hydraulic line, pressing the plastic into the required 
shape. As soon as this takes place, the steam is shut off 
and water is admitted to the mould channels in its 
place, thereby cooling the mould and hardening the 
acetate enough to permit of removal without distortion. 
In the moulding, some of the plastic flows down a part 
of the length of the spokes besides covering the rim 
itself and its joints with the spokes. Flash forced out 
is cut away and is reused along with new material in 
subsequent preforms except in the case of very light 
tints in which any particles of dust collected might show. 

Since cellulose acetate is rather expensive, especially 
in the light tints often used for steering wheels, alli 
possible waste is avoided. In a thermo-plastic of- this 
kind, however, the material can be reworked so that 
very little net waste is encountered. 

Wheels coming from the moulds have a good finish, 
but flash lines show, of course, and must be removed. 
This is accomplished partly with hand tools and partly 
by sanding and buffing on suitable wheels, as shown in 
accompanying illustrations. In some of this work the 
wheels are mounted on “spinners” driven by friction 
and with the motion controlled at will by the operator. 
After sanding, some of which is done by hand and 
some by power, the rim of the wheel is “ ashed ” with 
wet pumice on a soft wheel and is afterward polished 
on a muslin wheel to which a stick polish is applied. 

In final operations the wheel is hand wiped, using 
a solvent to remove finger marks, is given a final 
inspection and is then ready for shipment to the plant 
in which the wheel is assembled to the steering post. 
In its completed form the wheel becomes one of the most 
attractive units in the car and is an excellent example 
of the remarkably stylish assemblies which are possible 
by suitably combining plastics with bright or enamelled 
parts such as die castings. 


Final cleaning and inspection is done on a 
vertical-spindle ‘spinner’? which can be 
rotated at will by a friction driving device 
or stopped in any desired position. 
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What Our Readers Think of ‘Plastics ”’ 


“Plastics” Helps Publicity 


The Lyceum Press, College Lane, off Hanover St., Liverpool, 1 


Dear Sir,—l understand that ‘‘Plastics’’ celebrates its first 
birthday with the June issue and | write to offer my congratula- 
tions. Asa keen student of Industrial Design | have watched 
with interest your pages and the progress made in functional 
design in relation to plastics, which is undoubtedly one of 
the most mobile of materials used (and abused) in this age of 
‘‘streamline.”’ | should also like to take this opportunity of 
thanking you for publishing a recent query of ours regarding 
the use of plastic materials in bookbinding, which was 
immediately answered with most helpful assistance by three 
well-known plastic manufacturers. With best wishes for 
your continued success. Yours faithfully, 


A. W. Reader, 
Director, Samuel Hill and Reader, Ltd. 


Plastics Authority on “Plastics” 


74, Kew Bridge Court, W.4 


Dear Sir,—About 14 years ago when you were editing a more 
purely scientific journal than ‘Plastics,’ | remember discussing 
with you the possibility of producing a journal devoted entirely 
to plastics—not merely a trade journal but one that would 
show the world what plastics mean and one that would show 
manufacturers, whether they be ship builders, electrical 
manufacturers or fancy goods producers, how their industry 
could be extended and improved. In those far off days, | think 
neither of us conceived the wide-flung utility which these new 
materials, for they were very new then, were destined to 
achieve in the course of a decade. Now you have produced 
such a journal and it has already been running a year. You, 
as one of the heralds of the new synthetic age, have made the 
meaning of the term plastics known to many thousands who 
would have remained in ignorance of its true significance, and 
much more important, have shown them how our industry can 
aid them in their own sphere in no uncertain fashion. 

Of the production of the journal itself there is no need for 
me to speak. An inspection of any issue will show the high 
standard achieved. 

May your good work long continue. Yours sincerely, 


H. Courtney Bryson. 


A Dentist’s View 


Garmouth Lodge, 80, Ewell Road, Surbiton 


Dear Sir,—As a fairly regular reader of your most excellent 
publication ‘‘Plastics,”” | should like to express to you the 
pleasure that the perusal of your paper has given. The articles 
| have found not only up to the minute but extraordinarily 
detailed and most comprehensive even to the lay mind, and | 
must say, | do feel you have handled an extremely difficult task 
in a most amazing way. Without any particular knowledge 
of some of the specific trades to which plastics apply, one could, 
nevertheless, work up a great interest in reading your articles 
and | do wish your paper the success that it undoubtedly 
deserves. With compliments. Yours faithfully, 


W. Mellish. 


Builders’ Merchant 


87, Netherfield Road, Nelson, Lancs 


Dear Sir,—June has passed and with it the first anniversary 
of ‘* Plastics,” a journal devoted to the manufacture, uses and 
potentialities of plastic materials. | have been a reader of this 
valued journal since the first issue and have found it very 
useful, interesting and educational. As one who is engaged in 
the building trade, it is essential that every far-seeing builder 
should become a subscriber to ‘‘Plastics’’ to keep in touch 
with the new ideas which one reads about in this journal. 
In last month’s issue of ‘‘Plastics’’ there is an article, the 
heading of which is ‘‘ Wanted—a Plastics House.’’ Before the 





next anniversary is here, | hope to read in one of the issues, 
‘*The Plastics House Has Arrived,’’ and that the manufacturers 
of plastics have joined together, contributing with brains and 
finance to have one built for exhibition. 

| hope soon to read in ‘‘Plastics’’ a suggestion to the 
manufacturers for a permanent travelling stand to tour all the 
small trading exhibitions, showing plastic materials and their 
uses, but not for selling purposes. In conclusion, | hope to 
see ‘‘Plastics’’ read by the layman with the same interest as 
he reads his daily paper. Wishing ‘‘Plastics’’ every success 
for all future issues. | am, yours truly, 


Frank Roberts. 


THE INDUSTRY’S OPINION - - = - 





17-19, Stratford Place, Oxford Street, London, W.1 


Dear Sir,—The approaching first birthday of ‘‘Plastics”’ 
gives me an opportunity of offering my heartiest con- 
gratulations on your achievement. ‘‘ Plastics,’ at once 
comprehensive and practical, fills the gap in the field it 
covers—and does it remarkably well. 
May it long continue to enjoy the success it deserves. 
Yours sincerely, 


Harold Mayer, 
Promotion Division, Publicity Bureau, British Cellophane Ltd. 


Abbey House, Baker Street, London, N.W.1 


Dear Sir,—l have noted with pleasure that your paper is 
about to celebrate its first birthday and | would like to 
take this opportunity of wishing ‘‘Plastics’’ a successful 
future. Since its inception | have read your paper with 
interest and | must congratulate you on the number of 
interesting articles you have published and the way in 
which you have presented these subjects to your readers. 
With kind regards, yours truly, 


P. A. Delafield, 
F. A. Hughes and Co., Ltd. 


Western Avenue, London, W.3 


Dear Sir,—We are very pleased with the article ‘‘ Lining 
Steel Plant with Rubber’’ which appears in the May issue 
of ‘‘Plastics.’” As a matter of fact, we think this article is 
going to do us good, and we received an enquiry the 
following morning from a gentleman from the Argentine. 
We, of course, see ‘‘Plastics’’ on the bookstalls, and it 
is bound to catch the eye of members of the trade who 
are interested in these matters. The general public are 
beginning to be curious about the constitution of these 
materials and we think it is an excellent idea to explain 
what plastics really are in a way that can be read by the 
million. We think the style and make-up is excellent and 
we have nothing but praise for your efforts. 
Yours faithfully, 


N. Swindin, 


Director, Nordac Limited. 


‘*Astor House,”’ Aldwych, London, W.C.2 


Dear Sir,—I have pleasure in congratulating you on ‘*Plastics’”’ 
first anniversary. | believe that ‘‘Plastics’’ caters for the 
sales and commercial aspect of the industry far better than 
most papers. This is confirmed by the gratifying response 
to our advertisements, which is a true indication of a paper’s 
worth. I also think your paper is doing valuable service 
as a connecting link between the trade and the public by being 
available on bookstalls and the news interest it contains. 
Wishing you every success for the future. With best wishes, 
Yours sincerely, 


Andrew Fraser. 
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HOUP-LA! 


Schiaparelli Designs ‘ Circus” Jewellery in Catalin 





More than a children’s corner 
in one of the big stores. 
Schiaparelli has gone to the saw- 
dust ring for new ideas for dress 
and hat decorations. 








LAS! that Whimsical Walker has passed into the 

bourne whence no circus clown returns. How his 
simple humorous spirit would have been delighted with 
the new show at Whiteleys and Selfridges, where large 
stands are solely devoted to the exposition of Catalin 
jewellery, created by the famous French dress designer, 
Schiaparelli. 

On first catching sight of this display we imagined it 
had been constructed solely for the delectation of 
kiddies, for here was a complete circus of Joeys and 
pantaloons tumbling and tight-rope walking, comic 
donkeys and savage tigers—and horses gaily prancing 
round the drums in the sawdust ring. Yet in this 
miniature circus there was even more colour and glitter 
than the real thing, for animals and clowns were all 
made of transparent or translucent hand-painted Catalin 
in the traditional circus colours, brilliant scarlet, blue 
and yellow. 

Well may the children have cast longing eyes on 
them! So, too, did the grown-ups, for each object was 
a lapel-ornament, brooch or'clasp that would give added 
attraction to the smartest ensemble. The brightly 
coloured drums and laughing clowns’ heads were of 
special interest to those who liked novelty in the way 
of belt clasps, and the stern ringmaster, complete with 
whip, was an amusing but charming idea for a brooch. 

The fashion of lapel ornaments for costumes has 
apparently been revived again by this versatile designer, 
for there were many varieties to be seen amongst our 
circus friends. 

This beautifully hand-painted circus jewellery is 
exceedingly popular with the smart American women. 
and is proving to be just as pleasing to our own ladies 
of fashion. 
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HE applications of plastic 
materials in the cinema increase 
in importance almost every year and 
it is no exaggeration to say that they 
contribute a great deal to its attrac- 
tiveness and safety. 

Until a comparatively few years 
ago, coloured gelatine sheets were 
used almost exclusively for floats, 
battens, floodlights and spots, but 
they were found to suffer several 
rather serious disadvantages, the 
most important being their inclination 
to blister and buckle when subjected 
to the continuous heat of the lamps. 
Their replacement by a special cellu- 
lose acetate material has meant a con- 
siderable increase in efficiency and 
ensured a much longer life. One of 
the best-known forms of sheet acetate 
for coloured lighting schemes in 
cinemas, theatres and other public 
places is Cinabex, which is now available. in 30 
different colours, the range including all the usual 
standard tints required in cinema and_ theatre 
lighting. A point of great interest to cinema manage- 
ments is that cellulose acetate recommended for 
this purpose is not just ordinary coloured sheeting, 
but rather one which has been specially adapted for 
this particular use and is approved for use in public 
places by the licensing authorities. It is durable, tough, 
and resistant to heat, as well as being stable to light, 
highly transparent, easily cut, jointed and bent. Unlike 
gelatine, it is not readily marked or disfigured by 
handling and does not curl. 








HIGHLIGHTS AND SPOTLIGHTS 



















Cellulose acetate also finds spec- 
tacular uses in the decoration of the 
giant electric organs now installed in 
most cinemas. Panels of brilliantly 
coloured sheet acetate material are 
used with excellent effect to make the 
cinema a focal point of attention. 
Quite recently some interesting experi- 
ments have been made with fluores- 
cent sheeting which glows mys- 
teriously when subjected to invisible 
ultra-violet rays from _ concealed 
lamps. This is a new and exceedingly 
promising idea which might well be 
exploited for original wall decora- 
tions. 

It is now becoming the fashion to 
dress up the stage with flowers, 
shrubs and other floral decorations, 
and here, again, plastics, in the shape 
of gaily coloured artificial flowers 
made of Rhodoid or some other form 
of cellulose acetate, are proving great assets as they 
retain their pleasing appearance indefinitely and can be 
washed without suffering any ill effects. 

Another interesting but often overlooked use for 
cellulose acetate is for the letters which build up the 
names of screen titles and stars for displaying on the 
canopy over the entrance to the foyer. These acetate 
letters, which are available in a number of bright 
colours, are excellent for the purpose, and unlike those 
made of painted sheet metal they do not chip or show 
any signs of wear even after years of exposure to the 
elements. 

So far thermo-plastic materials have had most say 
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in the furnishing of cinemas, but it must not be thought 
that thermo-setting materials are finding no applica- 
tions in this new and remunerative field. One of the 
most intricate and accurate mouldings of modern times 
is the cinema organ disc, moulded of phenol formalde- 
hyde resin by Insulators, Ltd., for the Compton electric 
organ. It stands up to hard wear better than any com- 
petitive material and fulfils all the conditions as regards 
non-conduction of electricity. ; 

Mouldings also find application for door furniture, 
ventilators, air conditioning components and fans, all of 
which are now regarded as essential in the up-to-date 
cinema. A recent move of considerable interest to the 

, : , plastics industry is the use of opaque and transparent 
Cinabex coloured sheets have displaced gelatine sheets lampshades moulded of special amino resins. These are 

for spotlights. . : 
a good deal lighter than glass, and if for some reason 
they become detached from the fittings and fall on the 
audience there is little likelihood of any injury being 
caused. 

Wall surfaces can also be made of plastics in the 
form of laminated material, such as Bakelite, Roanoid, 
Traffolyte and similar products. These are exception- 
ally durable, hygienic and attractive, and may be 
obtained in a great variety of colours and patterns. 
When these materials are used they may be regarded 
as completely permanent and there is no risk of the 
colours fading or the wall surface losing its smart 
appearance. Washing with soap and water to remove 
surface dust has no injurious effect on the panelling. 
Although making no claims towards being fire-proof. 
there is no doubt that the use of these laminated 
materials renders the cinema a good deal safer than if 

: thin lacquered veneers are used. 

The transparent backs and seats of these steel chairs den i hich os ‘te llent d tiy 
for stage turns are made of Celastoid cellulose acetate. Nn idea which appears to Nave excellent decorative 
possibilities is to make use of extruded rods of cast resin 
in the form of columns or other likely shapes. Two 
such columns made up of a number of rods, which we 
illustrate at the beginning of this article, were 
exhibited by Catalin, Ltd., at the B.I.F. and focused a 
good deal of attention. As these cast resins can be 
obtained in almost any colour, as well as in the glass 
clear variety, it is possible to obtain many interesting 
and even bizarre effects. Another suggestion is to make 
use of rods of Perspex, which possesses the almost 
uncanny property of carrying light in the same way as 
a tube carries water. Thus with this material light can 
be twisted and turned in any conceivable direction. An 
imaginative artist could with these varied synthetic 
substances create original decorative effects likely to 
encourage discussion, curiosity and even criticism, but 
in any case he would most certainly achieve the man- 
agement’s aim by merely making people talk about 
these strange effects. 

Apart from the auditorium, which is, of course, the 
real business end of the cinema, plastics find several 
other applications. For instance, the foyer can owe a 
good deal of its attractiveness to the combined efforts 
of rubber and laminated material. Doors covered with 
impregnated designs in paper or fabric strike a new 
and unusual note, and so also do wall decorations in 
the form of bands of alternating colours in laminated 
material. These are some of the latest suggestions for 
modernizing the cinema and giving that greatly desired 
appearance of up-to-the-minute planning. By the wise 
and generous use of plastic materials cinema manage- 
ments can obtain original and striking effects with 
economy and certainty, and in these days of keen 
This laminated plastic door in a new wood grain effect competition between rival ers angeined managements 

was exhibited by the I.C.l.at the B.I.F., 1938. cannot afford to be behind the times. 
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N a recent News Letter from America there appeared 
the following paragraph :— 


“There are folks that say Sales Promotion is the 
tactful handing out of cigars to the right people at 
the right moment. Others, more enlightened, say 
that Sales Promotion is a co-ordination of the work 
of the Advertising and Sales Departments.” 


The cigar methods may be controversial—certainly 
on ethical grounds, and further, some cigars of doubt- 
ful vintage might easily lose a customer instead of 
gaining one. Co-ordination, on the other hand, must 
appeal to anyone interested in plastics—co-ordination 
and co-operation of the Sales Department not so much 
with the advertising as with the works and designs 
department in promoting the sales of mouldings. If 
there is one industry in which such co-operation is essen- 
tial it is the plastics industry, and the co-operation to 
be complete must include not only the departments 
referred to but the customer as well. 

Plastics embrace so many raw materials; can be 
applied to replace so many existing materials; can be 
put to so many new uses, and there are so many 
ways of tackling a job in plastics that the best results 
can be achieved only by co-operation of all parties 
concerned. 

Some customers think they know all there is to know 
about plastics—wise people in the plastics industry 
would not make that claim themselves knowing that 
there is always something to be learnt. 

The idea still lurks in the public mind that plastic 
mouldings are unbreakable, and this may be responsible 
for some designers outside the industry specifying sec- 
tions and shapes for moulded parts not really suitable 
for the service expected of them. Here is where co-opera- 
tion is necessary. Both the sales departments and the 
works should realize that their first duty is not merely 
to dispose of mouldings but to supply goods which are 
going to give satisfaction to the customer. It is often 
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THIS SELLING 
BUSINESS 


By 
CYRIL DINGLEY 


The well-known Sales Manager of British Industrial Plastics, 
Ltd., tells how the buyer of plastics can reap benefit from 
the sales department, the true liaison between customer 
and factory. 


not good enough merely to quote against customers’ 
specification. The use to which the part is to be put 
and the service expected of it should be known to the 
moulding firm. The design and specification should 
be carefully considered by the latter, advice given and 
recommendations made where improvements can be 
effected for the article to serve its purpose with maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

If a representative approaches a prospective customer, 
gets an interview and is handed an inquiry with a blue 
print of something for which a quotation is asked he 
need not think that half the job of the sales depart- 
ment is done—it has scarcely started. They, in con- 
sultation with the works and designs department should 
study the inquiry, as so often there are ways in which 
the design can be simplified to ease moulding without 
reducing its efficiency, and this may make possible a 
reduction in production costs, which when reflected in 
the price of the article is always happily regarded by a 
customer. 

There has been on the market too much shoddy stuff 
which has not done the industry any good. It has been 
bad in design, poor in quality and not suitable for its 
intended purpose. There are so many avenues and out- 
lets for plastics where they are ideal materials that it 
is a thousand pities that effort should be misdirected 
in turning out lines which do no one any good, cer- 
tainly not the purchaser—or the producer either in the . 
long run. 

He was a philosopher of much wisdom who made 
the remark “Quality persists long after price is for- 
gotten.” Quality pays in the long run and is worth 
paying for. This applies to moulds as well as mouldings. 
Skilfully designed and well-made moulds pay for them- 
selves, as the good work put into them is reflected 
in the mouldings they turn out, whilst efficiency in 
operation and freedom from breakdown save money in 
the end and avoid disappointment on the part of cus- 
tomers who expect good and regular deliveries. A nig- 
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gardly attitude with regard to moulds is a short-sighted 
policy and is comparable with unwisely cutting down 
one’s insurance premiums. 

The moulding firm’s designer plays an important part 
in the scheme of co-operation, as success, measured in 
sales and satisfaction, is largely dependent upon design. 
The designs department should not be the Cinderella 
of a works, for after all design is of paramount 
importance. Outwardly it is the expression which per- 
sists for the life of the product and inwardly it is 
responsible for factors which govern its strength and 
performance. 

The idea of a man being called a designer because 
he is “pretty useful with the pencil” is, fortunately 
for the industry, rapidly becoming out of date. The 
designer in the plastics industry” should be one whose 
education has developed his artistic ability, and part 
of whose training has essentially been within the plastics 
industry; a fleeting knowledge of the operations of 
moulding is not enough ; he must know something about 
tool design and construction and must be familiar with 
the latest developments and progress in the moulding 
shop. Close touch with the estimating department is 
essential, for in the plastics moulding trade price plays 
just as important a role as in other industries. He 
should be free to spend time away from his drawing 
office seeking inspiration or stimulating his ideas, and 
there are many occasions on which he could with advan- 
tage be brought into consultation with the customer 
or the latter’s designs department. 

Business can be regarded more and more as a sort 
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of partnership of customer and supplier, particularly 
as regards the moulding industry. The one is just as 
interested and as keen as the other that the final product 
of which a moulding may form a part should be the 
success which leads to further orders, and it is by 
co-operation that this can best be achieved. 

The sales department makes first and most contact 
with the customer. It should not work as an individual 
unit. Its function is to represent its firm in the fullest 
sense, therefore it should be in closest possible touch 
with the works, the estimating and designs departments. 
The true salesman is not the individual with the pencil 
and notebook, ready te scribble down an order and 
having to refer every query back to headquarters, but 
is one who, with the benefits of close co-operation with 
his works, makes his customers realize that his firm is 
a co-ordinated unit and not a series of separate depart- 
ments; that as a whole it is interested in being of ser- 
vice in the creation and production of what is required. 

An organization is a happy one where the individuals 
do not seek personal credit but all pull together for 
success and advancement of the firm as a whole. 

This emphasis of working together is not merely a 
platitudinous sentiment—it is really necessary, for it is 
only by internal co-operation and co-ordination that a 
firm can give of its best. Thus will it be enabled to 
satisfy those whom it professes in particular to serve 
and at the same time reflect credit on its own industry. 

In the words of Kipling :— 

“It aint the individual or the Army as a whole, 
It’s the everlastin’ team-work of every bloomin’ soul.” 








New Synthetic Fibres for Chemical Filters 


It is reported from Berlin that one of the leading 
plastics manufacturers is now producing filters for 
chemical plants made of fibres of a special vinyl resin. 
As the resin has an exceedingly high resistance to the 
attack of concentrated acids and alkalies, it is also to 
be used for weaving into cloth for protective clothes. 


“ Cellophane” Makes Good in Textile Manufacture 


Textile manufacturers in America are making 
increased use of ‘‘Cellophane.’’ Narrow ribbons of the 
film have been woven into cloth, providing brilliant 
high-lighting accents for dress fabrics and drapery 
materials. Lamination of ‘‘Cellophane’’ to other pro- 
ducts is another recently developed use, as by this means 
textile goods can be given a lovely sheen, and fine-mesh 
fabric converted into a practical material for shoe bags, 
dress covers and other protective articles. ‘‘ Cello- 
phane”’ is also employed in the manufacture of wall 
coverings, rugs, curtains, shoes and handbags. The 
versatility of this dainty transparent film is truly amazing. 


Not For Sale 


These horn jugs and tumblers are displayed at the 
stand of the Aberdeen Combworks Co., Ltd., Aberdeen, 
at the Empire Exhibition, Glasgow, and are attracting 
a good deal of attention, so much so, in fact, that there 
is seldom a day passes without someone offering to 
purchase the set. However, they are not for sale and 
only exhibited as examples of the exquisite artistic 
results obtainable by the skilled use of horn. 

These particular exhibits were made over 40 years 
ago at the Aberdeen works of the company, and the 





These artistically decorated horn drinking vessels are 
attracting a great deal of attention at the British Empire 
Exhibition, Glasgow. 


painted decorative effects were obtained by a process in 
Yokohama which was unobtainable, at the time the 
goods were produced, anywhere else in the world. 

Besides these museum pieces this well-known firm is 
displaying a wide selection of their popular lines made 
from various kinds of horn, and we recommend readers 
who are visiting the Exhibition this summer to pay 
them a visit. 
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¢ ACTORIES ACT 


OME of the new regulations which came into force 

on July 1, 1938, are of particular interest to the 
plastics industry, as they open up possible new markets 
for moulded and other types of equipment. 

The Act provides that in every workroom where a 
substantial proportion of the work is done sitting and 
does not involve serious physical effort, a temperature of 
less than 60 degrees shall not be deemed, after the first 
hour, to be a reasonable temperature while work is 
going on, and at least one thermometer shall be pro- 
vided and maintained in a suitable position in every 
such workroom. Temperature gauges in moulded 
frames are eminently suitable for factory workshops, as 
they do not corrode or discolour when subjected to 
atmospheric gases. An excellent example of this type 
of thermometer is afforded by the 2}-in. dial Rototherm 
model, which is equipped with black and white dial, and 
white pointer and key slot for hanging on the wall. 
Moulded cases of Pollopas are available in red, black, 


The frame of the Roto- 
therm wall thermometer 
is moulded of Pollopas by 
Prestware, Ltd. 


MEANS MORE 
BUSINESS for 
PLASTICS INDUSTRY 





light green, blue, ivory and orange. This instrument 
sells at the reasonable price of 4s. 6d. 

Section 41, which deals with Welfare, requires that 
there must be provided and maintained an adequate 
supply of wholesome drinking water conveniently 
accessible to all persons employed, and at each point 
of supply one or more suitable cups or drinking vessels 
must be supplied. Obviously, moulded receptacles are 
the most suitable, and there should be an excellent mar- 
ket here for simply designed and really strong tumbler- 
shaped containers made of white or light-coloured amino 
resin. These could have the name of the firm impressed 
on the side to discourage petty thefts. 

As regards the provisions under the Act made for the 
accommodation of clothing not worn during working 
hours, it is clearly stated that adequate and suitable 
places for such clothing must be provided and main- 
tained for the use of employed persons. Cupboards 
could be constructed of laminated material at an 
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economic price; they would be ideal for the purpose, 
and, of course, they would never need painting or 
require any attention. It might be worth while for 
some enterprising manufacturer to consider this sugges- 
tion, especially for factories where luxury products are 
being made. 

One of the special provisions and regulations dealing 
with health, safety and welfare concerns the protection 
of the eyes in certain processes. The new Act requires 
that in any process specified by regulations, being a 
process which involves a special risk of injury to the 
eyes from particles or fragments thrown off in the 
course of the process, suitable goggles or effective screens 
must be provided. Laminated glass or goggles made of 
cellulose acetate or Perspex should prove very useful for 
a number of industrial purposes where hazardous condi- 
tions are known to be present. It is interesting to note 
that the previous law contained no general provisions as 
to the supplying of goggles or screens. 
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In all factories effective and suitable provision must 
be made when the new Act comes into force for securing 
and maintaining, by the circulation of fresh air, the 
adequate ventilation of every workroom. This will 
mean that more fans will have to be installed in a large 
number of factories, and, when considering the specifi- 
cations of new fans, manufacturers will undoubtedly 
consider the claims put forward in favour of blades 
made of Micarta and Tufnol, which are able to stand up 
to corrosive conditions of service without any noticeable 
deterioration. For acid-laden atmospheres, or where 
the humidity is very high, plastics can give better ser- 
vice than any of the non-ferrous alloys. 

It will well repay executives in the plastics industry 
to study the 1937 Act and find out possible new applica- 
tions of moulded, laminated or thermo-plastic materials. 
There are undoubtedly many ways in which the 
materials of our industry can help in the enforcement of 
the new regulations. 








FULL MARKS FOR THE 
HAWKES COAT-HANGER 





This photograph shows the moulded coat-hanger from all angles and so 
’ illustrates the ingenuity and neatness of the design. It will be noticed 
that the wooden plug is first screwed into the wall and the moulding 

screwed on to this when it is in position. 


LTHOUGH only a small, and some might think 

insignificant, item, we consider that H. E. Ashdown 
(Birmingham), Ltd., deserve praise for designing and 
moulding this serviceable little gadget for O. C. Hawkes, 
Ltd., Birmingham. It is moulded of amino resin 
powder, and its lustrous and pleasant surface is par- 
ticularly pleasing. Our own opinion is that where this 
coat-hanger scores over those made of metal is the 
fact that it is so neat and unobtrusive. Although able 
to support a coat, mackintosh on the two prongs, and 


hat at the top of the hanger, it takes up very little 
space, and even half a dozen would not appear unsightly 
in a hall or cupboard. 

Incidentally, this coat-hanger was designed specially 
for O. C. Hawkes, and forms one of their most popular 
and best-selling household fittings. It was exhibited at 
the B.I.F. and also shown at the recent Ideal Home 
Exhibition. Public reaction has been very favourable, 
and this shows that where modernity is coupled with 
serviceability success is assured. 





le 
of 
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* 


N view of the fact that rubber finds its principal 

application in the insulation of electrical wiring and 
that every effort is made by the manufacturer to ensure 
the highest degree of non-conductivity, it is somewhat 
strange to read of efforts being made to make rubber 
electrically conductive. 

Until a comparatively short time ago the only really 
practical way to improve the electrical conductivity of 
rubber was by loading it with powered charcoal, 
graphite or lamp-black, but even then the product 
varied a good deal in its electrical properties and the 
durability was such that its use was hazardous. Now a 
new technique has been developed and commercialized 
by the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., which, it is claimed, 
will enable a range of electrically conductive rubbers 
to be made which possess good wearing properties. 

The applications of conductive rubber are very 
numerous and are intimately connected with the 
prevention of explosions and fire. It is, for instance, 
now being used extensively for aeroplane tyres to effect 
the discharge of static electricity on landing, and this 
does away with the necessity of trailing chains or wires, 
which, apart from being awkward, are positively 
dangerous. For high voltage cables the use of 
conductive rubber prevents the formation of ozone by 
entirely eliminating the field set up in the surrounding 
air when ordinary non-conductive rubber is employed. 

This new form of rubber is specially suitable for 
making floors and mats which will reduce the danger 
of fire in factories, due to sparks caused by static 
electricity. It will at once be realized that in hospital 
operating theatres where ether or other inflammable 
vapours are being used there is always present a grave 
risk of explosion if there exists a considerable 
difference of electrical potential, and the only way to 
reduce this is to install either conductive rubber floors 
or mats. The same danger applies to factories where 
the atmosphere is charged with fine dust. 


* 


A recent patent should prove of interest to building 
contractors, as it covers the production of new latex- 
cement compositions. These are made by mixing 
hydraulic cement, lime plaster, gypsum or other similar 





materials with water and then adding latex or 
synthetic rubber and allowing to set. Cork meal, wood 
flour or chips may also be added to obtain special 
effects. This improved form of cement should prove 
very useful for flooring where a certain resiliency is 
necessary. 


* 


Rubber is finding several new and interesting appli- 
cations in marine engineering and one of the latest 
is its replacement of lignum vite for tailshaft bearings, 
where the silt in water is liable to cause rapid wear. 
The use of rubber for this purpose does not entail any 
risk of deterioration when dry docking, as special anti- 
oxidants can be incorporated in the rubber to reduce 
any possible ill effects due to exposure to air. 


* 


It has just been revealed that the now well-known 
‘* Rigmel ” shrinking process for textiles owes its success 
to the novel use of rubber. In principle, it is the recoil 
of rubber which enables the fibres to reach in one 
operation the zero-shrinkage point which only results 
from several launderings. In their early experiments, 
officials of the Bradford Dyers’ Association, Ltd., 
stretched a length of sheet rubber almost to its maximum 
and then placed down on it a piece of damp cloth. 
The two were then subjected to pressure in an ordinary 
office press and the rubber released; when it had con- 
tracted, the press was opened and the cloth taken out. 
It was found to have shrunk considerably. 


* 


An interesting and promising substitute for natural 
rubber with many of the latter’s most important pro- 
perties can be made from tung, soya bean and other 
vegetable oils. The new rubber is made by heating 
a mixture of tung oil and glycerine to about 410 to 
450 degrees F. until reaction takes place. No milling 
is required. 


* 


A rubber racket string, said to be as strong as the 
best gut string, has just been patented. It consists 
of a rubber core under tension with a strong outer 
cover tightly braided about the cord. The braid holds 
the rubber core in extension and compression, which 
allows the core to exert a radial pressure upon the 
braiding. 


* 


The largest rubber-lined tank in the world, having a 
capacity of 120,000 gallons, was recently installed in 
the works of Consolidated Chemical Industries, Texas, 
U.S.A. The tank, which is used for the storage of 
hydrochloric acid, is of welded steel plate construc- 
tion and measures 26 ft. in diameter, 25 ft. in height, 
and the “ Triflex” rubber lining supplied by the 
Goodrich Co. is ¥¢-in. thick. 


* 


The rubber foot-bath is the latest sports accessory 
and it is being issued to many prominent sporting 
authorities in America for use in connection with 
special fungicides for the prevention of athlete’s foot. 
C. Dodge Co., Westport, Connecticut, U.S.A., are 
the manufacturers. The bath has an overall length 
of 12 ins. It is equipped with a sponge rubber insert 
which facilitates contact of infected skin areas with 
the fungicidal solution. 
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* 


The Signal Manufacturing Co., Lynn, Mass., are 
now making all rubber licence plate frames which 
eliminate the annoying rattle so often caused by metal 
frames. They also prevent injuries from rough edges 
and cannot break or bend. Four colours are available— 
black, white, maroon and green. 


* 


Recent experiments in Germany on the use of latex 
in leather manufacture have revealed several new and 
promising applications. In the production of gas meter 
and piano leathers it has been found that the use of 
special latex emulsions enables a leather to be produced 
free from all pin holes and other defects which make 
the skins porous. 

Clothing leathers sprayed with a dilute latex 
solution are stated to be superior to goods treated with 
nitro-cellulose lacquers. As the rubber film is a good 
deal more elastic than the cellulose one, the leather 
finished with latex has a better feel and is softer to 
handle and wear. There is no doubt that if latex proves 
useful in the finishing of clothing leathers it will prob- 
ably be used by glove manufacturers, who are in 
constant need of really good wear-resistant finishes. 


* 


“The Wonder World of Chemistry” is to be 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co.’s contribution 
to the New York World’s Fair in 1939. One of the 
many processes mentioned for demonstration in the 
laboratory is the creation of synthetic rubber. 


* 


Nothing destroys the efficiency of waterproof gar- 
ments so quickly as sunlight. Cracks develop, water 
and other liquids seep through, deterioration begins 
and soon the fabric is no longer serviceable. 

Recently, comparative tests were made to determine 
the sunlight resistance of two types of raincoat fabrics. 
One was coated with rubber, the other with Neoprene. 
Both were exposed to the intense rays of the Florida 
sun at Hialeah by chemists of the Du Pont de Nemours 
Company. The sunlight opened serious cracks in the 
rubber-coated fabric, but the Neoprene-coated sample 
came through the ordeal with its physical structure prac- 
tically unimpaired. Even when photographed under 
22 magnifications, the surface showed only slight check- 
ing. This result is not surprising, for Neoprene is little 
affected by sunlight. Rubber-coated fabrics are entirely 
satisfactory for many purposes, but for others a 
Neoprene coating is better. 


* 


Probably the hardest wearing upholstery material in 
the world is now being produced at Fairfield, Connecti- 
cut, the rubber headquarters of Du Pont, for use in 
caterpillar land tractors. The material is a rubber- 
coated upholstery fabric known as ‘“Cavalon,” and it 
is pliable, has an almost unbelievable resistance to 
flexing and an extremely high surface abrasion co-effi- 
cient. It was originally used for the tops of motorcars, 
but recent experience has shown that there is a new 
and rapidly expanding market awaiting it for upholster- 
ing automobiles, and particularly commercial vehicles 
where the abrasion is likely to be unusually severe. It 
is rapidly being realized that badly worn upholstery 
dates a vehicle more than anything else and plays 
havoc with its chance in the second-hand market. 
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The rain cape of Pliofilm worn by the rather bewitch- 
ing young lady in our illustration weighs less than four 
ounces and can be carried quite easily and unobtrusively 
in a handbag. Messrs. Richards, Boggs and King, of 
1 and 2, Berners Street, London, W.1, have the sole 
manufacturing rights in this country for waterproof gar- 
ments made of this new transparent rubber film pro- 
duced and sold exclusively by Goodyear. Pliofilm is 
manufactured in practically all hues of the rainbow in 
transparent, opaque and metallic shades. The film has 
an average thickness of 14-2} thousandths of an inch 
and is very tough. It will not tear easily, is inherently 
waterproof, and may be soaked in water indefinitely 
without losing that quality. Moreover, it can be 


welded by heat and will not dry out or crack. While it 
is similar in appearance to cellulose and acetate wrap- 
pings, Pliofilm possesses technical properties which 
make it a greatly improved material for packaging pur- 
poses, and, because it is odourless, it is ideal as a 
wrapping for perishable goods. 





Elasticity, which is roughly twice that of cellulose 
wrappings, prevents puncturing of the sheet when 
drawn over sharp or pointed corners of a package. 
Humidity has no effect on Pliofilm, and it is resistant to 
the action of oils, greases and acids. Its uses are mani- 
fold and rapidly increasing. Some of the future appli- 
cations will include beauty parlour aprons and oxygen 
tents, the latter because Pliofilm is non-permeable and 
thus prevents the escape of gas, at the same time per- 
mitting unhampered inspection of the patient in the 
tent. There, we understand, are several other rather 
unusual possibilities for Pliofilm in the hospital. 
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FROM PARIS— 


COMES THIS NEW 
COFFEE PACK OF 
ACETATE SHEET 


OW to preserve the delicate aroma and exquisite 

freshness of newly ground coffee has puzzled 
experts for some years now. It was thought, only 18 
months or so ago, that by canning coffee under vacuum 
a complete solution to the vexed problem could be 
found, but, unfortunately, experience discovered at 
least one important drawback. Once the tin of coffee 
is opened the vacuum is destroyed, and this, of course, 
means that unless all the coffee is used immediately the 
remainder loses its freshness and deteriorates in quality. 
This is inevitable, as the tin holds far more coffee than 
is necessary for an average family’s immediate con- 
sumption. 

Obviously, canning on an economical scale is not an 
ideal method, and what is needed is some kind of light- 
weight, low-cost receptacle holding just sufficient coffee 
for three or four persons. Small tins and glasses have 
been tried out without any conspicuous success owing to 
their relatively high cost and weight, and, in the case of 
glass, the danger of breakages. 

A revolutionary and really practical solution to the 
whole problem has, however, now been made by 
Monsieur Felix Auban, a director of the Café Rodel 
factory, Paris. He attacked the problem from an alto- 
gether new angle, and instead of puzzling his brains 
how to make small containers of tin, glass or even 
paper, he considered the newer and more promising 
thermo-plastic materials. After a good deal of experi- 
menting, he eventually invented an ingenious package 
made of cellulose acetate sheet material which held 
1} oz. of freshly ground coffee, sufficient for four to six 
persons, and selling at 1fr. 40. 

The manufacture of this thin and apparently fragile 
container is quite simple, but has necessitated the inven- 
tion of a special automatic machine which works with 
unerring accuracy, and in the early stages about 1,000 
completed packings per hour were obtained. This 
figure has now been considerably increased. The 
actual production of the acetate package is made pos- 
sible by the use of two discs of Rhodoid, 0.15 mm. thick- 
ness, one being larger than the other. The larger sheet 
is heat embossed to form a cup, into which the ground 


Plastics 





This ingenious coffee container is 
made of transparent Rhodialine. 


coffee is rammed down. The next step in the operation 
is the capping of the container with the smaller disc of 
Rhodoid to form a hermetic seal. Two small holes are 
then pierced in the top of the package and the container 
placed in a vacuum chamber; the air is drawn off and 
the holes sealed with a strip of adhesive tape, which is 
afterwards covered over with the label. 

Ease of opening is an important feature of this plastic 
pack, and all that is necessary is to puncture the con- 
tainer with a pin or other sharp instrument to destroy 
the vacuum and so release the contents. 

The acetate container is, it is claimed, limited to the 
package of powdered or granulated products which can 
be firmly compressed and help to support the thin walls 
to withstand outside atmospheric pressure. Tobacco is 
recommended as a suitable material for packing in this 
way, and a good deal of interest is being displayed, both 
in this country and America, by leading tobacco manu- 
facturers. 

This new application of cellulose acetate illustrates 
its amazing versatility and adaptability in the 
packaging field, and heralds a very promising future for 
it, especially for food, pharmaceutical and beauty 
products. 








Made to Measure Dress 


In the catalogue of a well-known London firm of 
fashion experts the offer is made to supply customers 
with original dress decorations and buttons in plastics. 
This is surely the first time that the word “‘ plastics’’ 
has crept into a fashion catalogue, and shows that 
manufacturers are beginning to believe that the public 
Is growing conscious of the true meaning of this rather 


Decorations of Plastics 


vague word which so unfortunately savours of plasti- 
cine or the plastic arts. We ourselves have long wished 
that the products of our industry should be given 
more publicity, and this start encourages us to think 
that we shall soon see “‘plastics’’ being used on show- 
cards and posters to describe moulded articles in shop 
windows and other displays. 
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THERE IS MORE 

















SAFETY ON THE ROADS— 





when scientifically controlled reflection is used 


Pe - our May issue we published a photograph and some 

details of a new type of 30 m.p.h. road sign in which 
the circular sheet was a moulding made from Diakon, 
the transparent ‘‘acrylic’’ resin produced by Imperial 
Chemical Industries. The moulding, fabricated by 
Ebonestos, Ltd., was, in effect, a surface composed of 
17,000 extremely accurately pressed lenses or reflectors, 
so that the 30 sign was “‘lighted up’’ by oncoming 
traffic. Reflection results thus secured are a_ vast 
improvement over those obtained using the compara- 
tively crudely produced glass reflectors. 

A similar idea, applied to small reflectors, has been 
adopted in the United States of America with com- 
pletely satisfactory results. The following notes have 
been abstracted from the well-known American journal 
Modern Plastics. The photographs are reproduced 
with kind permission of the Editor and of the inventor, 
Mr. J. C. Stimson, of Chicago. 

Recently, Michigan’s Highway Commissioner, M. D. 
van Wagoner, conducted a hundred prominent high- 
way and automotive officials at night over a 90-mile 
stretch of road between Detroit and Lansing, Michigan, 
on which had been installed a new system of indirect 
highway lighting. After the journey, the chief of the 
United States Bureau of Roads expressed his pleasure 
in the following statement: ‘‘ This is a very definite con- 
tribution to the safety of the highways and the utility 
of roads at night. I look for the idea to spread like 
wildfire.”’ 

This new indirect highway lighting system comprises 
lines of light marking the outer edge of the shoulder of 











hoses yeep -— ae = the highway, and resulting from rays reflected from 
ave been erected, at “it. intervals, : ; y 
sehlecters wade fem Ganeperent transparent plastic reflectors set at 100-ft. intervals. 


“acrylic” resin. The Stimson reflectors are moulded by pressure from 
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The Stimson reflector which intro- 


duces “indirect highway lighting’’ is 
based on the cubical system. 


the “‘acrylic’’ resin called Lucite made in the U.S.A. Gucnasnal ae. baer rammeaans 
by the du Pont organization, and which bears a very Perspex. This is also of “acrylic” 
close chemical relationship to the Perspex of Imperial resin. 

Chemical Industries, Ltd. Each reflector post holds six 
plastic reflectors (three on each side), fitted 3 ft. above 
the pavement and 8 ft. from the pavement edge. Each 
individual disc measures 13 ins. in diameter and is 
formed of some 300 ‘‘cubes.’’ Actually three faces of 
the cube form the reflecting surface. This form has 
been the result of a long research in optics and gives 
such a high degree of returned light that the expression 
“indirect highway lighting’’ is considered justified. 
The Detroit-Lansing installation has cost about $340 
per mile. 

Since the motorist is continually changing his position 
relative to the reflecting surface, ordinary mirrors are 
useless, and an optical system capable of returning light 
back towards the moving car regardless of the entrant 
angle of the light on the reflector is desired. (See Figs. 
1, Aand B.) The more closely the returned light is 
confined the more brilliant does it appear to the 
observer. 

A high degree of such concentration is obtained by 
the optical method termed retro-directive reflection, and 
is secured by the adoption of the cubical system, each of 
the cube corners being a retro-directive optical system 
in itself. A light ray entering the front surface is 
reflected on each of the three surfaces of the cube in 
succession and finally returned towards the observer. 

Obviously, of the utmost importance to the success of 
such a system is the degree of accuracy in the shaping 
of these cubes. In moulded glass this accuracy would 
be impossible, and inaccuracy results in widely diver- 
gent reflection. Using ‘‘acrylic’’ acid resin, as has 
been proved by the production of camera and other 
optical lenses, they can be reproduced comparatively 
simply and cptically accurate in moulds at relatively ; ‘ ; 
low cost, since finishing operations such as grinding and ne iene ee 


lishi importance of proper reflector 
polishing are not necessary. design. 
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Amino Plastic Mouldings 
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By 


for Electrical Purposes ££ HALLS 


HE amino plastics utilize the resinous condensation 

product from thiourea, urea or a mixture of the 
two with formaldehyde as the plastic base. Like the 
“phenol” products, they are thermo-hardening, 
becoming infusible and insoluble under the action of 
heat and pressure. The production of amino plastic 
moulding powders follows broadly along the same lines 
as the manufacture of “ phenol” moulding powders, 
and likewise the technique of moulding into articles is 
closely the same in all respects. The same wide range 
of fillers can be adopted, but, generally speaking, for 
electrical mouldings wood flour or paver filled 
mixtures, having also colouring pigment, are mainly 
employed. The reason for this restriction lies in the 
fact that they are selected for one of two important 
advantages they offer, namely, permanence of colour 
shade and immunity from “ tracking,”’ whereas in their 
other characteristics they are in general comparable 
with the * phenol ” materials, although in some respects 
they fall short of the latter. 

The amino plastic moulding materials are chemically 
inert, and no danger of attack upon corrodible metals 
in contact with them exists under any service conditions 
of warmth, humidity or electric potential. It is possible, 
therefore, to make use of any of the commonly 
employed metals for inserts, or to apply coil windings 
in direct contact with the moulded insulation. 

Under conditions of fluctuating humidity and water 
condensation, dimensional changes of the amino mould- 
ings are not unduly large and in many applications 
are of no consequence whatsoever, e.g., moulded tele- 
phone handsets. On the other hand, there are instances 
where such instability is of greater moment and in 
which it can create maladjustment of electrical systems, 
e.g., spacer blocks for contracting springs. Weight and 
dimensional increases are appreciably greater than those 
exhibited by the common “phenol” wood flour filled 
mouldings. Under the severe conditions of water 
immersion for 21 days the amino plastic mouldings 
reveal an average increase in weight of 5.0 per cent., 
and dimensional increase from 1.0 per cent. to 3 per 
cent., according to the section of the moulding and 
which dimension is involved. Under test conditions 
more akin to severe service, as represented by the 
humidity test (daily cycles hot/cold, wet/dry, 8 hrs. 
50/55 degrees C. and 70 per cent. humidity, 16 hrs. 
18/22 degrees C. and 100 per cent. humidity), in a 





Stepped insulators in white amino plastics. 


period of 21 days appreciable increases were still 
recorded, viz., 1.7 per cent. by weight, 0.6 per cent. 
increase in dimension being typical average values. Such 
conditions as portrayed by the humidity tests are 
encountered in telephone call boxes, private branch 
exchanges, traffic control and signalling systems, and in 
similar electrical installations in the many spheres where 
temperature and humidity conditioned atmospheres are 
not provided. 

Exposure to moderate heat similarly promotes greater 
changes in amino-type mouldings than in the “ phenol” 
variety. Again, the weight loss or contraction that 
occurs is of little significance in many common applica- 
tions, but it can become a serious trouble if adjustments 
or clamping pressures are involved, and where precision 
of operation is an important feature of the apparatus. 
The maximum permissible exposure temperature is 
lower than for “‘ phenol,” these being of the order of 100 
degrees C. and 135 degrees C. respectively, but long 
exposure of the amino plastics at 100 degrees C. may 
cause serious distortion or even blistering or splitting to 
occur. At the temperature of 70 degrees C., which well 
covers any reasonable service condition, in 21 days the 
average weight loss is of the order of 5.2 per cent. and 
the dimensional decrease 1.5 per cent. to 3 per cent. 
according to the section concerned. 

A large number of amino plastic mouldings are used 
as stepped spacers, with the steps accurately machined, 
in connection with the disposition of springs in spring 
sets. The mouldings are employed in conjunction with 
the pile-up because it is not possible to control the limits 
of movement of the springs to sufficiently close accuracy 
from the clamped end, and the stepped spacers are 
positioned towards the contacting ends of the springs. 
It is found that if the normal moulded product is 
employed and the assembled product stored under dry 
conditions for any period, shrinkage occurs and spring 
adjustment becomes out of order. This is obvious when 
it is realized that 1.5 per cent. to 3.0 per cent. shrinkage 
means a decrease of 15 mm. to 30 mm. per inch. The 
difficulty can be obviated by applying a baking opera- 
tion immediately prior to assembly, 72 hours at 90 
degrees C. being a typical stabilizing treatment. How- 
ever, it is stressed that the shrinkage and expansion 
characteristics with heat and humidity respectively are 
reversible, and therefore the so-called ‘‘stabilized”’ 
mouldings will still tend to expand if exposed to humid 





Transmitter and cradle in red material. 
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conditions. Consequently mouldings subjected to the 
baking treatment can only be regarded as stabilized 
wien called upon to operate in humidity-controlled 
atmospheres, and not for general ‘‘tropical’’ usage. 

One photograph on the previous page shows several 
s epped insulators in white amino plastic. 

As pointed out earlier, one of the outstanding advant- 
azes of the amino plastic mouldings is permanence of 
colour. This applies equally to the glass-clear, white 

ad pastel shades in all colours. Colour and appearance 
are unaffected by moisture or moisture condensation, 
nor is the influence of heat up to 70 degrees C. detri- 
nental. Exposure to light, natural or artificial, for 
-xtended periods likewise is not injurious. 

Mechanical strength values are sound for the class of 
material, and are of similar order to those given for 
wood flour filled ‘‘phenol’’ resin mouldings, viz., 
tensile strength 14 tons to 5 tons/sq. in., compressive 
strength 10 tons to 16 tons/sq. in., and impact strength 
of the order of 2 kgms./cm./cm’. They have been 
employed for mouldings subject to a _ considerable 
amount of shock, of which a typical instance is the tele- 
phone hand set in which the body, cradle, plunger and 
handle are all moulded; types of set in which the 
coloured forms have all been produced in amino plastics 
have been in service for many years. 

The second photo shows transmitter cover and cradle 
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moulded in various pale shades (e.g., ivory, green, red) 
of amino plastic. 

Fabrication problems are no more arduous than with 
phenol aldehyde resin mouldings, and similar precau- 
tions have to be taken with respect to drilling and 
tapping. 

Electrical properties are reliable, and design can 
assure adequate electric strength and insulation without 
difficulty. Electric strength at 20 degrees C. is 200/400 
V.H.C. per mm., and at 90 degrees C. 150 V.A.C. to 
300 V.A.C.; power factor at 800 cycles is 3/5 per cent. 
Insulation resistance is of high order even under humid 
conditions. In contrast to the phenol aldehyde resin 
products, the amino plastics are practically immune 
from the tendency to track under damp conditions. 

The amino plastic mouldings are widely employed in 
the electrical industry and there are many applications 
in which they are indispensable on account of the two 
advantages stressed in the foregoing. Without the amino 
plastics, the thermo-hardening group would not be able 
to provide a material with these qualities, and recourse 
would have to be made to the thermo-setting materials, 
of which cellulose acetate is the most established mem- 
ber. These not only have a more severe restriction with 
respect to maximum allowable temperature in service, 
but also do not offer the same immunity from fire 
hazard as do the amino plastics. 








HUNGARY'S LATEST EFFORT 





An excellent example of modern 
design moulded from phenol and 
urea materials, by Kabelgyar of 
Budapest. When closed there 
is no mistaking the purpose of 
the cabinet. 
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Ideas— 
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By the EDITOR 


Last month I promised to show some examples of 
work carried out in cellulose acetate thread. I have 
now been able to get hold of some 
examples from May and Baker, Ltd., 
photographs herewith, of a belt and a 
collar which have been woven or 
crocheted from this material in France. I believe they 
were exhibited at the recent French exhibition. Since 
the thread can be obtained in any colours, transparent 


Plastic 
Thread 





or othefwwise, many beautiful effects can be reproduced. 
The distaff side of my family is attempting that 
remarkable production of English life—a table-centre. 
Let us hope that enthusiasm will not run to socks or 
pullovers ! 





Since writing the above, the table-centre has advanced 
sufficiently rapidly for me to take a photograph of it. 
Not bad, but I think it could have looked neater if it 
had been done with thinner material instead of thread 


40/1,000 in. Still, it does show that the stuff can be 
readily worked. The belt shown was done with much 
finer material. I should think that interesting play 
could be made of this thread for producing coloured 
woven “ flowers.” 


It would seem difficult to think of improvement in 
such a long-established object as a rubber eraser. One 
is apt to remark, “ What is wrong with 
the existing type?” And yet, when one 
is told how it can be improved, one is 
bound to agree. Nevertheless, it is 
somewhat amusing to think that some inventor, some- 
where, has worried over the problem. Anyhow, I hope 
he makes money out of his new idea, for he deserves 
it. He has made a rubber eraser that can be sharpened 
like a pencil with a penknife so that single letters can 
be rubbed out without touching the remainder of the 
word. It is being manufactured by the Blaisdell Pencil 
Co., of Philadelphia. 


Rubber 


Eraser 


I have just seen an example of a plastic moulding 
which has excited me more than anything else in the past 
year, and goes far beyond what I have 


A New urged in the way of artistic plaques. 


Art The photograph I publish here will 
prove that -my excitement is not 

unnatural. Moulded from ivory-coloured amino resin, 
it is for all the world like a steel engraving of a Boucher 








picture. It also possesses the beauty and texture of a 
finely etched plate. At present I have no details regard- 
ing its production, but I understand that a works for 
its development is being constructed in this country. 
We have here a new art form with a vengeance, and 
since I have tried without any success to remove the 
picture by scrubbing with soap and water, I look for- 
ward with considerable pleasure to its wide introduction. 
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|. vidently the London Transport Board are not quite 
sure what to use as a constructional material for making 
the used ticket boxes on the new buses, 
for I have seen three types, one in 
which the open slit is flush with the 
structure, one made of painted sheet 
stccl and another made of steel covered with an imita- 
tico leather. The rapidity with which the appearance 
of these boxes deteriorates is very noticeable. The 
“ icather”-covered one, in particular, becomes rapidly 
worn and even torn. There would appear to be here 
an excellent outlet for a moulded box or one built up 
from laminated sheet. 


‘io Litter, 
Please 
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A reader whose enthusiasm for luminous plastics is 
somewhat abnormal, has written suggesting the mould- 
ing in the new luminous material of a 
very long list of everyday products, 
from ladies’ combs and other dress 
decorations for producing novel effects 
on the darkened dance floor, to odd implements for 
workers in the dark, like coal hewers and sewage 
cleaners. His sense of humour is also keen, for he 
suggests using the material to make luminous “key- 
holes” to help the wanderer home in the early hours, 
and luminous collar-studs which may be readily traced 
when they roll under the bed. 


A Light on 
Night Life 








A NEW MATRIX MATERIAL 


Interesting Application of Specially Developed Bakelite Product 


RINTING from rubber stereos has made great 

strides in recent years, and one of the factors which 
has made this progress possible is the development of 
a special Bakelite material for matrices. Not many 
years back rubber stereo printing could legitimately be 
regarded as synonymous with “ hack’? work—incapable 
of meeting the needs of those requiring clean print with 
long runs. To a large extent the printing of paper bags, 
pool coupons and similar jobs still provides the major 
portion of the rubber printer’s activities, but the use of 
rubber stereos for periodical work is not improbable. 

Papier maché and similar types of flong suffer from 
a number of accepted disadvantages. It is not prac- 
ticable to obtain a perfectly sharp impression, while the 
number of stereos which may be obtained from such an 
impression is very limited. The matrices produced from 
the Bakelite material reproduce every detail in the 
original, and it is, therefore, possible to obtain rubber 
stereos which are exact replicas of the original. Such 
stereos will be serviceable for much longer runs than 
those produced from a normal matrix, as many as 
2? million copies having been printed from one rubber 
stereo. 

The matrix material is produced by Bakelite, Ltd., 
in two grades, one of which is suitable for the repro- 
duction of stereos or any solid master, and the other for 
the reproduction of type or a “set-up” of any descrip- 
tion. The technical difference between the two is that 
the first-mentioned material flows very readily, and the 
material more suitable for type is of a fibrous nature, 
which prevents the material flowing down between the 
type. 

Both grades of material are similar in that they incor- 
porate a base of Bakelite resinoid, which possesses the 
property of becoming semi-fluid under the influence of 
heat and then, when heating is continued, assuming a 
permanently hard and solid form. The value of this 
property in a matrix material hardly needs stressing. 
In the fluid state it will faithfully register every feature 
of the master, permanently retaining this impression 
when rehardening occurs. 

The technique in the production of Bakelite matrices 
is simple and inexpensive. The material is supplied in 
standard-size sheets, and may be sawn to any size or 
readily snapped after scratching with a sharp tool. A 
press, preferably hydraulic, is necessary having heated 


platens, the pressure required being about 250 lb. to 
500 Ib. per square inch at a temperature of 280 degrees 
Fahrenheit. From these figures it will be noted that 
the master is less liable to suffer damage in the produc- 
tion of a matrix by the new method than when a papier 
maché flong is employed. The time which matrix and 
master must spend in the press is about 15 minutes, 
when the matrix is ready for use and will withstand the 
heat and pressure necessary for the production of 
rubber stereos from it without appreciable deterioration. 
These matrices have an exceptionally long life, and a 
large number of stereos can be made from each matrix. 

The vulcanizing of the rubber takes a_ further 
15 minutes, so that a complete rubber stereo ready for 
the press can be made from any master in approxi- 
mately half an hour. At present this period is much 
too long for newspaper work, and a Bakelite material 
has yet to be developed which can be employed as a 
matrix for a type-metal stereo without damage. The 
possibilities of the material in the rubber printing field 
have, however, yet to be fully exploited before atten- 
tion need be concentrated on its use in general 
newspaper work. 


Examples of the new Bakelite matrices. 
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WHEN YOU EAT— 


ACKSTAGE at any food factory anywhere a con- 

stant war is being waged against the contamination 
of prepared foods, either by putrefactive organisms or 
the products of metallic corrosion. The high standards 
of purity now demanded for foods make it imperative to 
take advantage of all the help science can offer. One 
of the most successful methods of preventing the 
corrosion of metal plant is to line or coat it with a hard 
and durable synthetic resin, able to resist the attack of 
injurious chemicals and adhere tenaciously to the metal. 

The many advantages of Lithcote, the non-vitreous 
baking enamel sponsored in America by the Lithgow 
Corporation, were described in Plastics, September, 
1937, issue, but at that time the process was not avail- 
able in this country and was only, therefore, of 
academic interest. To-day, however, a_ well-known 
Sheffield firm, Newton Chambers and Co., Ltd., 
specialists in the design, manufacture and installation 
of all kinds of cast iron, steel and other metal tanks, 
have become the sole British agents for the process, and 
are now in the position to give food manufacturers in 
this country the same Lithcote service as their colleagues 
in America have been receiving for the past five years 
or so. 

Although originally developed for lining tanks, 
Lithcote has found many other uses. For instance, the 
catsup and sauce mixers in use at the works of Libby, 





Do you realize that the most meticulous care is taken 

by food manufacturers to ensure the highest degree 

of purity and that one of the latest methods in use is 

to give all exposed metal parts of machinery and 

the interiors of large tanks a coating of a specially 
hardened synthetic resin ? 


McNeill and Libby are protected by means of this glass- 
like, non-chipping and sterile surface. American 
Molasses use it for lining their syrup boilers; the Blue 
Valley Creameries for their butter churns, and canning 
firms throughout the States for pea-grading machinery 
and boiling pans. 

A feature about this new synthetic lining material is 
that it greatly facilitates cleaning and sterilization by 
reason of its exceptionally smooth, non-porous surface— 
usually only hot water and brush are needed for sterile 
cleaning, but steam sterilization may be employed if 
desired. Lithcote linings will not impart any trace of 
odour or taste to sensitive products whose purity must 
be unquestionable, and for this reason it is receiving 
premier consideration by sauce, flavour and patent-food 
manufacturers. 

The enamel-like coating can be applied quickly and 
economically in situ and not only may new plant be 
treated, but also cast-iron sectional tanks that have 
become pitted and scaled. These can be safely and 
inexpensively reclaimed for many extra years of service 
by means of Lithcote. 

Only a little thought and imagination are needed to 
visualize great possibilities for the Lithcote process in 
this country, where, during recent years, great progress 
has been made in our food industry, particularly as 
regards the canning of fresh vegetables and fruits. 


Battery of milk pasteurizing 
vessels in use in a large dairy, 
all lined with Lithcote, which 
permits easy descaling. 
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PRODUCTION 


Practical Information dealing with Raw Materials, Moulding 

and Forming of all types of Plastics—Thermo-Hardening 

and Thermo-Plastic—Works-Organization, New Plant and 
Control Apparatus 


NOTES AND 


Rubber Technology 


HE first issue of the ‘‘Annual Report on the 

Progress of Rubber Technology,’ published by the 
Institution of the Rubber Industry, is to hand, and a 
fine first volume it is. 

In general its purpose is to give information regard- 
ing the technical progress that has taken place in the 
past year, but so detailed is the information and so 
wide the scope that the volume is almost a complete 
text book in itself. Even more so, since each of the 
24 sections listed is written and compiled by a 
well-known expert in that section. For example, we 
have the following : — 


History, General and Miscellaneous, and Statistics. 
J. P. Griffiths, B.Sc., A.I.C., A.I.R.I.(Sc.). 


Planting and Production of Raw Rubber and Latex, 
including Gutta-percha, Balata, Chicle and 
Jelutong, the Applications of these Products. 
Lt.-Col. B. J. Eaton, O.B.E., F.1.C., F.I.R.1. 


The Properties, Applications and Utilization of 
Latex, including Treatment of Fabric with Latex. 
F. H. Cotton, M.Sc., A.I.C., A.I.R.1.(Sc.). 


Chemistry and Physics of Raw Rubber, Gutta- 
percha, Chicle, Balata, Jelutong. C. A. Redfarn 
and P. Schidrowitz, Ph.D., F.I.R.I. 


Synthetic Rubber. W. J. S. Naunton, Ph.D., 
M.A., A.Sc., F.I.C., F.1.R.1. 


Testing Equipment, General and Specifications 
other than Latex. Geo. Martin, B.Sc., A.I.C., 
F.LR.I. 


Compounding Ingredients, General, Vulcanizing 
Accelerators, Antioxidants and Softeners. 
W. J. S. Naunton, Ph.D., M.A., M.Sc., F.I.C., 
F.IL.R.I. 


Fabrics and Textiles. W. Knight. 


The Chemical and Physical Properties of Vul- 
canized Rubber. R. W. West, D.Sc., F.I.C. 


Tyres. J.G. Mackay, Ph.D., B.Sc., A.I.C. 


In addition, there are sections including belting, hose 
and tubing, cables and electrical insulation, footwear, 
toys, roads, flooring, surgical goods, sponge rubber and 
hard rubber, besides sections devoted to works processes 
in the factory and new machinery and appliances used 
in them. The price of the volume to members of the 
Institution is 5s. net and 10s. 6d. to non-members. 


COMMENTS 


The Rise of the Plastics Industry 


On June 20 Mr. Foster Sproxton, director and chief 
chemist of the British Xylonite Co., Ltd., delivered a 
lecture on the above subject before the Society of 
Chemical Industry at its annual meeting in Ottawa. 
The paper makes excellent reading, for not only does 
the author know his subject and the technique of pro- 
ducing and working most of them from celluloid, casein, 
to the more recent synthetic materials, but he can also 
write in a fascinating manner. 

In virtue of his position, Mr. Sproxton’s knowledge 
of celluloid production is profound, for British Xylonite 
were among the earliest producers. He tells of the 
discovery of nitrocellulose by Schénbein, who wrote to 
the great English chemist Faraday about it, and even 
suggested its use for making banknotes. In passing we 
wonder if this had any reference to the long-used 
expression ‘‘money to burn’’! 

Mr. Sproxton made reference to the early introduc- 
tion of cellulose acetate, the non-inflammable 
‘“celluloid,’’ and showed the great strides made in this 


material. Statistics of acetate made in this country are 
not available, but the growth in the U.S.A. is 
remarkable : — 
100 tons in 1931 
2,400 ,, »» 1934 
5,500 ,, ., 1985 


He then dealt with thermo-setting resins of the 
phenol-formaldehyde type (Dr. Baekeland has recently 
estimated the value of the present output as 
£151,000,000 per annum) and the still newer urea- 
formaldehyde and the vinyl type of resin. Estimates 
of the production of Duprene (the synthetic-rubber 
material) for 1937 vary from 900 tons to 1,500 tons. 

As for the future of plastics, said Mr. Sproxton, no 
one can foretell the course of future research. He 
ventured to prophesy that no single plastic would drive 
out all the others. Some of the present plastics may 
disappear, but in the future conditions in the plastics 
industry are likely to be very much the same as they 
are to-day, when several different kinds of plastics can 
co-exist because each of them meets some particular 
demand. 

He also dealt with the problem of the replacement 
of natural materials by plastics. There is much to be 
said on each side of this question. In mechanism man 
appears to be beating Nature all along the line. The 
motorcar has superseded the horse, and the aeroplane 
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is far swifter than the bird. In chemical synthesis, 
however, Nature still holds some good cards. The 
chemist uses high pressures, high temperatures, strong 
alkalis, and strong acids to produce the materials from 
which his synthetic plastics are made. Nature, working 
within the range of a very few degrees centigrade 
and with no violent fluctuations in acidity, produces 
annually enormous tonnages of plastic bases. On the 
whole, plastics based on natural raw materials are more 
certain of their supplies. 

On the other hand, the syntheses performed by 
Nature are not entirely uniform in quality. Nor, for 
that matter, are some of the syntheses performed by 
man, but we think it can be argued, from analogy with 
simpler syntheses, that the time will probably come 
when the molecular size and, perhaps more important 
still, the range of molecular size in a synthetic plastic 
raw material may be accurately controlled, and this 
may enable us to control the properties of the final 
plastic within closer limits than is now possible. We 
have good reason to predict that the chemist will event- 
ually be the unchallenged master of the molecules. 


Frequency-drift 


Recent research undertaken by radio experts has 
shown that the use of synthetic resin insulating 
materials in super-heterodyne receivers for short-wave 
reception encourages an irritating fault known as fre- 
quency-drift, which in simple language really means a 
kind of dislocated reception during the first hour or so 
when the valves are warming up. Figures given by 
Electronics, November, 1937, are illustrative, and show 
the number of parts in a million by which the dielectric 
constant of several insulators vary per degree centi- 
grade of temperature. 


Varnish cambric .... ee aa os SO 
Synthetic resin oa on fas ... 1,600 
Insulation of ordinary “push-back” wire 1,500 


Low-grade rubber covering on flex ... 1,100 
Enamel insulation ... vr “a ~ 470 
High-grade rubber covering on flex wale 200 
Ceramic insulators ... dice i ons 100 


The shortcomings of synthetic resin in this particular 
connection are well worthy of study, and we wonder 
ourselves whether a combination of rubber and resin 
might not be well worth trying out. Some time ago 
we encouraged one of our friends in the trade to experi- 
ment with mixtures of ground Thiokol and phenol- 
formaldehyde moulding powder for making certain 
small insulating devices, and we are awaiting the 
results with some impatience. Maybe this rather 
unorthodox moulding experiment will provide us with 
some interesting editorial copy. 


Wood Plastics 


The natural resources of Canada are so staggering as 
to. be almost Munchausen, and if properly managed and 
exploited there need be no fear of a dearth of some of 
our most important raw materials. Take bitumen as 
an example. Although semehow Canada is not usually 
associated with this material there are vast quantities 
available in Northern Alberta, and Mr. G. S. Whitby, 
Director, Division of Chemistry, National Research 
Council, Ottawa, mentions in the June issue of 
Canadian Chemistry and Process Industries that the 
bituminous sands in that province are so extensive that 
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they contain a quantity of bitumen variously estimated 
to be four to ten times the present known oil reserve 
in the world. 

Another point stressed by Mr. Whitby is that the vast 
quantity of wood waste in the form of bark, slash, mill 
waste, sawdust, lignin, etc., which accompany the 
exploitation of the forests, is a formidable challenge tc 
the chemists, which so far they have not taken up. To 
the best of our knowledge wood plastics have not 
received anywhere near the attention they deserve, 
although we understand that in America some progress 
has been made with Benaloid and Benalite, the all-wood 
plastics, which are made in thicknesses from .025 in. to 
4 ins. 

The cured sheet (Benalite) has a specific gravity of 
about 1.43, a modulus of rupture of 15,000 Ib. to 
20,000 Ib. per square inch, a modulus of elasticity of 
1,500,000 Ib. per square inch or more, and a water 
absorption of about 0.6 per cent. in 24 hours, 0.9 per 
cent. in 48 hours, and 5.0 per cent. in one month. It 
may be turned, punched, tapped, sawn or drilled, and 
has wide possible application in the decorative panel 
field and elsewhere industrially. 

Apart from lignin plastics as typified by Benalite, we 
should imagine that starting from mixtures of alpha- 
cellulose, beta-cellulose, lignin and the various 
pentosans and hexosans such as would be encountered 
in lumber waste, a crude all-wood plastic material could 
be made possessing likely constructional possibilities. 
We have recently heard of a new cellulose-albumen 
plastic available in sheet and powder form which 
originates from South America, and there is little doubt 
that there are other cellulose plastics in the making of 
which we know nothing. The potentialities of cellulose 
are so immense that there is still plenty of oppor- 
tunity for research in this field. There is a 
definite market for strong and decorative plastic 
panelling in modern houses, particularly the all-wood 
dwellings which are rapidly, returning to favour in this 
country. Already in Scotland 30 local authorities have 
sanctioned 2,700 wooden houses, and in England well- 
designed and sturdy bungalows and houses of Empire 
timber are becoming fairly common. 


Impregnated Paper Containers 


An apparently successful attempt is now being made 
in America to sell lubricating oil in cardboard con- 
tainers. The containers in this case are made by a 
special process, details of which are not available, and 
they are guaranteed to be seep-proof and strong enough 
to withstand even abnormally heavy use. The outside 
of the new oil pack is protected by means of Bakelite 
varnish, and is stated to be completely water resistant. 
We ourselves have often wondered why resin-impreg- 
nated cardboard, similar to that used for radio trans- 
formers, is not used more extensively for packaging 
purposes. Technical difficulties do not appear to be 
unsurmountable, and there is apparently quite a healthy 
market for well-designed packs, which could be made 
to look very attractive when adorned with brightly 
coloured labels. Wax-impregnated paper containers 
have enjoyed a steady sale for some years now, and we 
should imagine that similar ones made of resin-impreg- 
nated material would be still more versatile in their 
applications. For specialized purposes amino-resin 
impregnated paper or cardboard would appear to be 
suitable, particularly in the case of foodstuffs, pharma- 
ceutical and beauty preparations. 
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Inguiries and Answers 


Container for Cosmetics 


Niton, I.0.W. 
Yo the Editor, Plastics. 

Dear Sir,—The enclosed container was supplied to 
me by A.B.C. Plastic Moulded Products, of 61 and 63, 
Old Compton Street, W.1. I am proposing to use con- 
tainers of this kind for the marketing of an eyelash 
crower in the shape of an ointment with a paraffin base. 
I should be very grateful indeed if you would give your 
opinion as to whether a container of this kind is suitable 
for such a purpose, or whether there is any likelihood of 
some ingredient of the container’s composition affecting 
the ointment in any way to the danger of a user. 

It is obviously to the advantage of the plastics-indus- 
try that proper use be made of its products. I am, 
therefore, venturing to approach you in this matter. 

As I have already taken steps to sell my preparation— 
it having only just occurred to me that any inquiry 
should first be made—I should be much in your debt if 
you could see your way clear to answer this letter at the 
earliest possible moment. A.A.M. 


[Epitor’s Note.—Without more information, we 
should say that the container you submit would be 
perfectly suitable, provided a reputable maker, such 
as those you have indicated, carried out the manu- 
facture and produced properly cured mouldings. 

In a well-produced container there would be no 
action at all between the paraffin base, by which I 
presume you mean petroleum jelly, and there would 
be no absorption by the petroleum jelly of anything of 
a deleterious nature. 

We should, of course, have liked some further indi- 
cation of the construction of your eyelash grower, but 
we expect you wish to retain this information as a 
secret. 

Since, we presume, that it is not at all alkaline nor 
strongly acidic in nature, attack by these is out of the 
question. We think you can pursue your marketing 
without any fear. Some years ago there was some 
trepidation over the use of phenol-formaldehyde resins 
for perfumes. This can be quite understood as these 
are of such a delicate nature. However, we under- 
stand that even this problem has been solved satisfac- 
torily. | 


Natural v. Artificial Wool 


Reading. 
The Editor, Plastics. 


Dear Sir,—May I put a question which is probably 
outside the province of Plastics? Will artificial silk 
ever be made as warm as wool and what is the difference 
between the two materials that makes wool so warm? 

LPP. 
[Epitor’s NoteE.—This interesting problem is well 
within our province. Artificial silk or Rayon will 
probably never be as ‘‘ warm ” as wool, for the reason 
that Rayon is a synthetic material totally different 
in structure from the natural wool. It is chemically 
different, but of far greater importance is the general 
structure of the wool fibre and the structure of the 
wool or Keratin molecule itself. Wool possesses an 
amazing elasticity because of the arrangement of its 
atoms—it may resemble a spiral or some such form 


—and also possesses a cross linked system of these 
molecules which help the wool to retain air within 
them. This problem was admirably discussed by 
Sir Frank Smith in a recent issue of the Manchester 
Guardian Commercial:— 


“The warmth of a textile material as an article of 
clothing involves physical factors which are important 
in studying the special characteristics of wool. While 
Keratin itself is known to be a better thermal insulator 
than cellulosic materials, it is found that the thermal 
resistance of a fabric is mainly determined by its 
structure. The best thermal insulator in a fabric 
is the air which may be locked up in its interstices, 
and it is here that the wool fibre has an advantage 
over others. By virtue of its power of felting, light 
and porous fabrics can be constructed in which the 
included air is finely and evenly distributed. More- 
over, the elastic properties of the wool fibres ensure 
that the porous structure will be preserved when com- 
pressed even in a wet condition. The power of felting 
is intimately connected with the microscopic structure 
of the fibre. The saw-toothed scales of the natural 
fibre, coupled with the power of elastic recovery when 
wet, provide a kind of ratchet and pawl mechanism 
by which an irreversible interlacement of the fibres 
can be produced in the milling process. Even if 
artificial fibres could be provided with these sharp 
saw-toothed profiles, it would still be necessary that 
they should possess the elastic properties of the wool 
fibre if effective competition with it as a source of 
material for warm clothing is to be established.” ] 


Moulds for Lenses 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
The Editor, Plastics. 


Dear Sir,—We are interested in obtaining the names 
and addresses of firms who manufacture grinding and 
polishing machinery for polishing hard steel dies that 
would require a mirror or lens finish. We are moulding 
lenses of a plastic material and while we have a large 
machine shop and could build the machines ourselves, 
we would have to start from scratch, so we would prefer 
to buy some machines. 

There are two different types of lenses that we manu- 
facture, one is a round lens 2 ins. in diameter about } in. 
thick. This has a flat surface on the bottom and a 
curved surface on the top. The other one has a curved 
surface on both sides, shaped like the sketch enclosed. 
We would not want the lenses polished. We would want 
the forcers that are in the dies, which are made of hard 
steel, ground and polished. The upper and lower 
forcers in each die, one would produce the lower part 
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of the lens and the other would produce the upper part 
of the lens, are what we want to polish. 

If you can give us the names and addresses of any 
firm who make these polishing machines we would 
highly appreciate your courtesy. 


INSULATION Mrc. Co., INC. 


[ Will fabricators of such fine work please communicate 
with this office? ] 


Transparent Switch Covers 


London, W.1. 
The Editor, Plastics. 


Dear Sir,—We would be pleased to learn whether you 
know of a suitable transparent material for moulding 
switch covers. We would also be obliged if you could 
put us in touch with moulders of such a product. 

D.E. CoMPANY. 


| Epitor’s NotE.—Transparent moulded switch covers 
have already been made of the new transparent 
Beetle. Inquiries should be made to British Industrial 
Plastics, Ltd., 1, Argyll Street, London, W.C.2. An 
associate company, Streetly Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
are also moulders. Inquiries might also be made of 
Mouldrite, Ltd., 2, Buckingham Gate, London, 
S.W.1, who produce Diakon transparent moulding 
powders. ] 


Cast Resins 
Liverpool. 
To the Editor, Plastics. 

Dear Sir,—Can you please advise me if there is a 
preparation available for the following purpose, and, if 
so, from whom this may be obtained? Plastic 
preparation suitable for casting, the finished article 
to be used for machining, i.e., drilling and tap- 
ping. The preparation to be made suitable for pouring 
by either heat treatment or by chemical means. 
The finished item to be permanent with reference to 
temperatures up to, say, 200 degrees C. The mould to 
be prepared from plaster, using hand-shaped wood 
patterns. 

I have in mind the making of a limited quantity of 
sample items for test purposes before commitments are 
incurred with respect to the usual tools for mass pro- 
duction from moulding powders. 

Your advice on this point would be greatly 
appreciated. J.F.M. 


[EpiTor’s Note.—The only plastic preparation that 
seems at all fitted for the purpose is the cast 
phenolic type, plaster-of-Paris, wax preparations and 
so on being quite unable to withstand the temperature 
and amenable to drilling or tapping. 

Cast resins are admirably suitable, but the dis- 
advantage is that any casting would have to be carried 
out in works that produce the resin. We consider 
that it would be reasonable to ask such a factory to 
co-operate with the inquirer, who, if possible, could 
send the wood pattern or the plaster mould to them. 
The raw resin could then be run in and cured into 
the solid form (it takes some days for the completion 
of the process), under properly controlled conditions. 

The alternative is to buy cast resin in the solid 
cubical, cylindrical or tubular form, and then 
mechanically to cut out the desired shape. As we 

indicated in our last issue, at least one firm is employ- 

ing this method of making samples prior to carrying 
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out the mass production of moulded goods from 
moulding powders. 

The following firms might be approached to 
assist :— 


Catalin, Ltd., 3, Vere Street, London, W.1. 

Erinoid, Ltd., Lightpill Mills, Stroud, Gloucester. 

Mouldrite, Ltd., Nobel House, Buckingham 
Gate, London, S.W.1. 

Permastic, Ltd., Woodham Works, New Haw, 
Weybridge, Surrey. | 


Nomenclature of Plastics 


Birmingham. 
To the Editor, Plastics. 


Dear Sir,—I have a suggestion to make re the nomen- 
clature of the various plastics. Could not the whole 
of the plastic materials on the market be tabulated, with 
their trade and chemical names, also .their properties? 
This would greatly assist users of plastic materials in 
choosing suitable materials for their particular jobs. 
Whether this has already been done I do not know. 
The metal trade has had a similar handbook for years. 
At the moment one appears to be at the mercy of the 
salesman with the most plausible tongue. I feel sure 
there would be quite a demand for a handbook pub- 
lished on the above lines. L.C.H. 


[EpiTor’s NoTtE.—We thoroughly agree that such a 
book is necessary to the industry. There is none in 
existence at present. There is hope, however, that 
it will be produced at some future date, as the out- 
lines are already in form and in the possession of a 
well-known plastics consultant. As the number of 
plastics are increasing so rapidly and their character- 
istics improving, one of the suggestions is to produce 
the book in loose-leaf form, so that additions can be 
readily made. ] 


Impregnating Metal Castings 


Newcastle. 
The Editor, Plastics. 


Dear Sir,—As you probably know, many metal cast- 
ings are porous. Is it possible to lower the porosity 
by treatment with a synthetic resin? There are many 
instances in metallurgy where the finished goods are not 
subjected to high temperature and where porosity is a 
great drawback. 


[Epitor’s Note.—Almost at the same time as the above 
inquiry arrived a note came from General Plastics 
Inc., New York, giving details of a new development 
for this purpose. The company has produced Durez 
278 expressly formulated for the elimination of blow- 
holes and porosity in metal castings. In the com- 
munication from General Plastics Inc., the letter 
concludes with: ‘‘ As you are probably aware, the 
casting manufacturer is reluctant to say that his cast- 
ing may be porous, but will readily admit that the 
density is often greater at the surface than within. 
Consequently, when any amount of machining is 
necessary for finishing, and such machined surface is 
subjected to pressure, there is often a slight seepage, 
which would necessitate recasting the piece. On large 
castings this would, indeed, be very costly. The 
synthetic-resin solution Durex 278 has been found 
to be more generally satisfactory than other types of 
material heretofore commonly used, because of the 
inherent resistant qualities of the resin.’’ ] 
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TRADE AND PERSONAL NOTES 


Thomas De La Rue and Co., Ltd., 
have declared a profit for the year 
ended March 31, 1938, at £185,000, 
compared with £51,000 previously. The 
dividend on the £310,000 of capital is 
raised from 8 per cent, to 12 per cent. 
and, in addition, it is proposed to dis- 
tribute a capital bonus of 10 per cent. 
The 8 per cent. dividend last time took 
£24,800, and £31,700 was placed to 
reserve. 

Siemens Bros. and Co, made a trad- 
ing profit, 1987, of £256,777, after 
providing all expenses, working and 
management, and crediting investment 
income and dividends from subsidiary 
companies. 

The British Rubber Publicity 
Association (Incorporated in England) 
has now taken over propaganda and 
publicity for rubber products previ- 
ously handled by the Rubber Growers’ 


Association. The address of the new 
body is 19, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 


Two new directors of Imperial 
Chemical Industries are Sir John 
Anderson, K.C., late Governor of Ben- 
gal, and Mr. Peter F. Bennett, chair- 
man of Joseph Lucas and president of 
the Federation of British Industries. 

We have just received a most inter- 
esting little booklet entitled ‘‘ Safe- 
guarding your Property,’’ by Foamite, 
Ltd., Marlborough Street, W.1, which 
describes very fully the eight standard 
Foamite appliances and also the Alfite 
carbon dioxide appliances. 

Hercules Powder reports for the first 
quarter net earnings of $656,027 after 
providing for depreciation and Federal 
taxes. This compares unfavourably 
with net earnings of $1,475,590 for the 
first quarter of 1937. 

Announcement of a new division to 
handle the sale of rubber-like materials 
and synthetics, to be headed by Dr. 
H. E. Fritz, has been made by W. S. 
Richardson, mechanical rubber mer- 
chandising manager of B. F. Goodrich, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Yorkshire Dyeware and Chemical 
Co., Ltd.—A final dividend of 114 per 
cent., making 16} per cent. for the 
year, less tax. 

Power Alcohol is shortly to be pro- 
duced in Northern [reland on a con- 
siderable scale. The erection of the 
plant will start almost immediately, 
and it is expected that production will 
begin in 12 months’ time, about 300 
men being employed. It is expected 
that a cheap and plentiful supply of 
alcohol will encourage other industries 
in Northern Ireland, and two well- 
known plastics firms are interested in 
sites outside Belfast. Alcohol plays a 
considerable part in the manufacture 
of certain thermo-plastics. 


British Xylonite Co., Ltd., have just 
issued a new catalogue of articles 
manufactured from Xylonite and other 
plastics manufactured by the com- 
pany. It consists of 133 pages of well- 
illustrated and displayed matter, and 
all the articles and materials are care- 
fully indexed to make references both 
quick and accurate. In the introduc- 
tion, the company stress the fact that 
not only the goods mentioned in the 
catalogue, but the Xylonite materials 
themselves, are made entirely in Eng- 
land in their own factories by highly 
skilled craftsmen. The British Xylo- 
nite Co., Ltd., are in the unique posi- 
tion of being the only manufacturers 
of celluloid articles in Great Britain 
who can make such claims. 

Standard for Industrial Circuit- 
breakers.—The B.S. Specification for 
Oil-immersed Switches and Circuit- 
breakers has recently been revised, 
and published as B.S.116-1937. In 
the Foreword to the revised edition it 
is stated that, pending the issue of a 
British Standard Specification for 
Industrial Circuit-breakers, B.S.116- 
1929 may be applied to such circuit- 
breakers for specified voltages and 
breaking capacities. Consequently the 
1929 edition of B.S. 116 is still current 
for this class of circuit-breaker. Would- 
be purchasers may have been dis- 
appointed to find that the 1929 edition 
was out of print. A reprint has, how- 
ever, now been made and copies of 
B.S. 116-1929 are now available from 
the Publications Department of the 
British Standards Institution, 28, Vic- 
toria Street, London, S.W.1, price 5s. 
per copy. 

The agreement for the assignment of 
the ‘‘ Lanital’’ patent by Snia Viscosa 
and Comm. A. Ferretti to Messrs. 
Yoshio Kodama and Kasado, repre- 
sentative of the well-known Mori 
industrial group in Tokio, was signed 
in Milan a short time ago. The assign- 
mentcovers Japanese and Manchukuo 
territory and entails the erection of a 
large factory in Japan before the end 
of the year for the manufacture of 
synthetic, wool. 

Pitman’s Handbook of Commercial 
and Technical Education, London, 
price 15s., is a valuable reference book 
which has just been published. It isa 
directory of the organizations in this 
country which conduct courses or 
examinations in commercial and tech 
nical education; it gives details of the 
examinations, fees, etc. 

Alfred Herbert, Ltd., Coventry, 
have sent us the May-June issue of 
‘‘Machine-Tool Review,’’ which is 


exceedingly interesting and contains 
several articles on machine-tool prac- 





tice of real service to practical 
moulders and fabricators. We recom- 
mend the article on page 91 dealing 
with ‘‘Segments and Segmental 
Wheels’’ as likely to prove of con- 
siderable interest to mould makers 
and engineers in general. 

Mr: H. V. Potter, B.Sc., F.1.C., 
M.I.Chem.E., managing director of 
Bakelite, Ltd., has been nominated 
vice-president of the Society of Chemi- 
cal Industry. He is now on his way 
back from Canada after attending the 
Canadian Chemical Congress. 

Owing to the expansion of their 
business, Phipps Signs have had to 
take larger premises and, on account 
of its convenient situation, have 
moved to West Bromwich. Also, in 
order to conform more with the nature 
of their manufactures, there has been 
a change of name to Phipps Plastic 
Products, Ltd., Dome Works, 244, 
Bromford Lane, West Bromwich, 
Staffs. 

Work has begun on the erection at 
St. Helen’s Auckland of a factory for 
the Bond Moulding and Engraving 
Co., Ltd. The site of the factory has 
been acquired by the Commissioner 
for the Special Areas in England and 
Wales. The land is being leased to 
North-Eastern Trading Estates, Ltd., 
who are also carrying out the construc- 
tion of the factories. The Bond 
Moulding and Engraving Co.’s 
factory will give employment initi- 
ally to about 50 workpeople. It 
will manufacture name plates, instruc- 
tion plates, instrument dials, and 
plastic mouldings. 

Mr. E. A. Sealby, of Bromley, Kent, 
has applied for the Council’s consent 
to the establishment of a special 
industrial business, viz., the manu- 
facture of synthetic resin, at the 
Creamery, Buxted. 

The directors of Redfern’s Rubber 
Works, Ltd., of Hyde, Cheshire, are 
to pay one week’s wages at the 
standard rate for the ‘‘ Wakes’’ holi- 
day week to all wage-earning 
employees who have been in the 
company’s service for the previous 12 
months. In the case of those who have 
entered the company’s employ since 
the first week in September, 1937, a 
payment of 1-50th of the standard 
weekly wage for each week worked 
will be paid. 

The Soviet Government intends to 
intensify considerably its production of 


synthetic rubber. The output of 
motorcars in Russia amounted to 
200,000 in 1937, and at present 


averages approximately 750 to 800 a 
day. Chemically produced rubber is 
to play a most important part in the 
production of all tyres. 

D 
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NEW MATERIALS—NEW PLANT— 
NEW METHODS 


NEW CONTINENTAL 
BAND FILER 


A new low-priced filing machine that 
files continuously through the use of 
a.band of files is now on the market. 
It is known as the ‘‘ Continental Band 
Filer’’ and is illustrated below. The 
manufacturer is Continental Machines, 
Inc., of Minneapolis, U.S.A. 

The machine has an upper and lower 
wheel pulley which carries the file 
band, similar to band saw construc- 
tion. The file band is a Swedish 
flexible spring steel band on which are 
riveted short segments of files. The 
band flexes over the pulleys while the 
segments open up and stay straight. 
The file band forms a continuous flow 
of a rigid column of filing surface at 
the point of work. 

The file bands are furnished in 
various standard cuts and shapes of 
files; 3-in. wide bands and also }-in. 
wide bands are available in all of these 
various shapes. There is also a vixen 
cut which has very large milled teeth 
and acts like a milling cutter or 
broaching cutter more than a file in 
dressing brass, aluminium, copper, 
zinc, etc. The great assortment of files 
available permits use of the machine on 
all the metals, from the toughest high- 





The new band filer is simple 
and accurate to operate. 


carbon steel to aluminium. Files are 
also available for working on such 
materials as plastics, fibre, wood, etc. 
There is a narrow support behind the 
files at the point of work so that great 
pressure can be exerted for filing 
rapidly. 


The initial cost of the file bands is 
low. They are said to last two or three 
times longer than. conventional files. 
There are several basic advantages to 
this tool over hand filing or reciprocat- 
ing filing machines. The band cuts in 
one direction, thus eliminating the 
back stroke, which often dulls files. In 
filing by hand, there is always the 
return stroke, which is a dead cycle. 
The back stroke will dull the teeth of 
the file unless hand filing is done with 
great skill. Only through long prac- 
tice with even pressure can hand filing 
be done so that the files stand up and 
cutting is done with skilful dexterity. 

With this ‘‘ New’’ machine there is 
a steady pressure of cutting, and even 
cutting increases the life of files. An 
unskilled operator using this machine 
can equal the results of the most 
expert hand filer. With the steady 
pressure of cutting that is possible with 
continuous filing, exceedingly skilful 
finishes can be obtained which 
enhance the appearances of _ the 
finished articles to a_ considerable 
extent. 

All of the file surface that is pur- 
chased is used up and not merely an 
area in the centre, as in the case of 
ordinary files. Since the band of files 
flows over the work continuously, 
there is no part of the file used any 
more than another part. 

The file is operated at the correct 
surface speed for each job, thus 
increasing file life. Great pressure can 
be exerted so that heavy cutting on a 
wide area can be done. 

The machine will file an absolutely 
straight and smooth material up to 
54 ins. thick. 

This new machine has a 12-in. work 
table which tilts in two directions so 
that work may be filed at an angle. 
The machine is designed. as a bench 
model, so that each workman in a shop 
may have one on or near his bench, or 
it also may ‘be picked up and moved 
easily. It may also be put on a stand 
or base which the manufacturer has 
available. The height overall is 
32 ins. Shipping weight is approxi- 
mately 150 Ib. 

Clean line design is obtained by 
employing the housing as the frame of 
the machine to completely contain the 
working parts. The upper wheel has a 
2-in. up and down adjustment and 
convenient hand wheel to facilitate 
fast changing of bands. 

The ‘‘Continental Band Filer’’ 
machine’has a gear reduction transmis- 
sion running in oil. The machine is 
operated by any } h.p. motor. 


Precision Cutting Machines 


The latest brochure dealing with 
precision metal-cutting machines has 
just been published by the Midland 
Saw and Tool Co., Ltd., Birmingham, 
and deals with a number of new 
machines. Dimensions and specifica- 
tions are given for the Midsaw die- 
cutting bandsaw for steel, non-ferrous 
and all sheet metals, and also for the 
Midsaw cut-off machine and high-speed 
edge miller. A good point stressed 
throughout this book is that rapid, 
clean and accurate cutting are assured 
only if the right type of blade is 
used, and the speed and construction 
of the machine are scientifically correct 
for the particular type of metal to be 
handled. 

Of special interest to the plastics 
industry are the Midsaw cut-off 


machine and high-speed edge miller. 





The Midsaw cut-off machine as 
used in the plastics industry. 


The former is illustrated and shows the 
saw carried on the motor shaft in line 
with the centre of the post, thus giving 
maximum length of cut at all angles. 

The machine is normally supplied 
with an oak table and this can be 
moved forward so that full advantage 
may be taken of the length of cut for 
varying thicknesses.of material. Two 
cast-iron adjustable fences are fitted at 
the back of the table and can be 
arranged to support the material near 
the saw wherever the saw may be 
operating. These fences are provided 
with means for carrying a fitment con- 
trolling the length. 
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Automatic Process Control 


fs: stol’s system of co-ordinated pro- 
cess -ontrol makes it possible to place 
eve. the most intricate scientific pro- 
cess under complete automatic 
conixol, and thereby facilitate produc- 
tion and ensure a uniform product. 

This control system is for industrial 
processes that are developed and per- 
fected in the laboratory and pilot 
plant, and depend for their success on 
rigid control of such factors as the 
time of operation of valves (all sizes 
up to large gate valves), pumps, 
blowers, dampers, etc., and the con- 
trol, at a definite value or according 
to a time programme, of such vari- 
ables as temperature, pressure, liquid 
level, flow, humidity and speed. Of 
extreme flexibility, it is applicable in 
an almost infinite variety of combina- 
tions to a great diversity of processes 
and industries. 

The co-ordinated process control 
system can be applied to any plant 
process for which the exact schedule 
of operation for best over-all results 
is known—processes which depend 
upon close control for product quality 
—processes that give trouble, because 
their schedule of operation is such that 
operators find it difficult to follow them 
manually. 

The exact ‘‘formula,’’ sequence of 
operation, or control point of each fac- 
tor affecting product quality, cost and 
yield that is recommended by the de- 
signer of a process, can be built 


into the co-ordinated control system. 
It carries out each step and controls 
each factor with split-degree accuracy. 
With it practically any laboratory pro- 
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cess or formula can be put into auto- 
matic production on a full-scale basis 
without deviation from the original 
plan and without chances for error. 

Bristol’s unique system is an auto- 
matic machine built in the form of a 
master control station. It provides a 
scheme of interlocking each of the vital 
events of a process, so that they take 
place in successive steps and proceed 
only after the previous function has 
been concluded. The system consists 
of recording and controlling instru- 
ments built around the _ so-called 
“mechanical brain.’’ Each system is 
designed and engineered for the 
particular process on which it is used. 
The instruments are standard instru- 
ments selected for their ability to per- 
form a given duty in co-operation with 
each of the other instruments of the 
system. 

In the American plastics industry, 
Bristol’s system has found important 
application. Here it involves a panel 
of control instruments which co- 
ordinate all of the critical and essen- 
tial operations in a process plant. In 
these plants all of the functions nor- 
mally left to manual control are 
synchronized and interlocked by the 
co-ordinated process control system. 
The refinement of the control equip- 
ment and the precision of operation 
almost completely eliminate the neces- 
sity of technical supervision. 

Bristol’s Instrument Co., Ltd., North 
Circular Road, London, are the manu- 
facturers of this most ingenious time 
and labour-saving system, which is 
attracting the attention of many im- 
portant industrialists in this country. 


A master control 
station installed in 
a plastics factory in 
America. 
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New Steel Barrel Containers 


National, Steel Barrel, 3850 E. 
Y1st Street, Cleveland, O., have 
introduced a_ line of  5-gallon 


pails equipped with the company’s 
easy-to-open, tight-sealing, Quik-Lox 
Rings that offer many advantages to 
shippers of solid, semi-solid and liquid 
materials and to their customers. New 
pails are easy to fill as the ring permits 
the head to be removed exposing the 
entire interior of the pail to the view of 
the operator, eliminating exact spot- 
ting for filling, and reducing the likeli- 
hood of spillage to a minimum. 

After filling, the gasket-lined heads 
are replaced and the pails prepared 
for shipment by simply closing the 
quick-acting lever-like ring, thereby 
lowering the cost of this operation and 
speeding it up. Provision is made for 
wire sealing to insure tamper-proof 
delivery in the event of this being 
desirable. Also, the fully removable 
heads may be fitted with pull spouts, 
etc., as needed. 


, 


M.C.L. and Repetition, Ltd., have 
just issued a novel booklet which de- 
scribes in a most amusing manner 
their various quality repetition pro- 
ducts made from bar in all metals. The 
illustrations throughout the book con- 
sist of a selection of animals made up 
entirely of bolts, screws and other 
parts. 


High-vacuum Pumps 


The Stokes high-vacuum pump was 
developed to meet the need for a 
simply designed high-efficiency pump 
that would give reliable low-cost ser- 
vice under severe operating conditions. 
Outstanding features of the Stokes 
high-vacuum pump are the built-in oil 
clarifier, the remarkable simplicity of 
the entire mechanism, its heavy, 
sturdy construction, high mechanical 
efficiency and low power requirement. 
An important feature of the machine 
is that there is no dead space or 
‘“‘clearance’’; discharge of air at the 
end of each stroke is complete and no 
re-expansion impairs pump efficiency. 
Vacuum can be produced and main- 
tained within a few microns of abso- 
lute. The pump comprises three inter- 
nal moving parts only :—(1) the shaft 
with its keyed-on eccentric, (2) the 
rotating plunger, and (3) the valve 
slide. All these parts are accurately 
finished, fit snugly in the pump cylin- 
der and between the two heads and 
are accessible without disturbing pipe 
assembly. Full particulars of the 
Stokes pumps in the form of a most 
attractively produced brochure may be 
obtained on request from W. Edwards 
and Co., Allendale Works, Vaughan 
Road, Loughborough Junction, Lon- 
don, S.E.5, and we strongly recom- 
mend all those interested to obtain a 


copy. 
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PATENTS RELATING TO PLASTICS 


These abridgments of recently published specifications are specially compiled for this journal by permission of the 


Controller of His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 


Group abridgments can be obtained from the Patent Office, 25, 


Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, either sheet by sheet, as issued, on payment of 5s. per group volume, or 
in bound volumes, price 2s. each, and the full specifications can be obtained from the same address, price \s. each. 


480,989. Moulding Tubes from 
Thermoplastic Material 


CELLULOID CORPORATION. 
January 8, 1937. 


A suitable machine for making the 
tubes from thermoplastic material is 
shown in Figs. 1 and 3 and comprises 
a number of formers 6, to which strips 
13 of the material are fed from a 
tank 1 containing heated liquid 2, and 
rods 16 for drawing the strips through 
the formers. Each rod is provided at 
one end with a coupling 69 for inser- 
tion through a hole in a strip 13 and 
is rotatably connected at the other end 
to a piston 15 adapted to reciprocate 
in a cylinder 14; the rod 16 is also 
provided with a helical groove 17 for 
engagement by a pin, etc., 31 located 
in a bearing 28 through which the rod 
passes, the pin 31 being integral with 
a plug 32 and normally held out of 
engagement with the groove 17 by a 
spring 33. The piston 15 is actuated 
by compressed air, etc., which is sup- 
plied to the cylinder 14 from a pipe 36 
through a valve 45, this causing the 
rod 16 to be moved to the right to 
draw the strip; simultaneously air is 
supplied to the plug 32 to cause the 
pin 3] to engage the groove 17 and 
effect rotation of the said rod. At the 
end of the stroke the rod coupling 69 
actuates a lever 54, which opens the 
valve 45 to exhaust and opens a valve 
44 to pressure air, to effect the return 
of the piston and withdrawal of the 
pin 51. Each former comprises an 
outer jacket which surrounds a metal 
forming tube 11 flared at both ends 
and is provided with cold water inlet 
and outlet pipes 12, and all the 
formers are mounted on a support 7. 


479,202. Artificial Threads 


JOHNSON, G. W. (I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie Akt.-Ges.). August 5, 1936, 
No, 21566. [Class 2 (ii).] 


Artificial threads are obtained by 
splitting, e.g. by twisting, brushing, 
or rubbing, films, bands, tubes, or 
threads of an organic thermo-plastic 
material, which are strongly orientated 
parallel to their length. Suitable 
thermo-plastic materials are  poly- 
merized vinyl chloride, polymerized 
styrene, polymerized vinyl esters, 
polymerized acrylic compounds, poly- 
merized vinyl carbazole. 


480,627. Removing Moulds from 
Castings, etc. 


KAPPELER, H., MANGOLD, R., 
and NOLL, K. January 7, 1937. 


In making prosthetic parts such as 
in dentistry, of metal, rubber or syn- 
thetic resin, in a mould, for example, 
of plaster or phosphates, the mould is 
removed by treating with a disinte- 
grating liquid which renders the mould 
friable. The liquid may produce 
chemical changes in the material or 
generate gas or heat. Several such 
liquids may be used in succession. 
Alcohols, aldehydes, ketones, acids, 
alkalies, oxides, or peroxides or solu- 
tions or mixtures thereof may be used. 
The mould may be preheated or heat 
may be applied during the treatment 
which may be carried out under 
vacuum. In examples, alcohol, ace- 
tone, hydrogen peroxide, formalde- 
hyde, ammonia, caustic soda, soda 
followed by hydrochloric acid, formic 
acid followed by ammonia, and sul- 
phuric acid are used for plaster moulds. 
































481,316. Sponge or Cellular 


Rubber. 


INTERNATIONAL LATEX PRO- 
CESSES, LTD., WARD, A. N., and 
PURKIS, F. T. December 21, 1936. 


Goods of sponge-like or cellular 
structure are made from foamed 
aqueous dispersions of rubber or the 
like containing an oxide of lower solu- 
bility of a metal of fixed valency of 
Group II of the Periodic Scheme, e.g. 
oxide of calcium, magnesium or zinc, 
by bringing about the solidification of 
the foam in the presence of aqueous 
solutions of ammonium salts condi- 
tioned to have a pH greater than 7. Suit- 
able ammonium saits are ammonium 
sulphate, nitrate and acetate. Usually 
it is sufficient to make the solution of 
the ammonium salts just alkaline to 
give an alkaline reaction with such 
an indicator as Bromo-Thymol Blue. 
When heat is used to effect the solidi- 
fication it should not be above the 
boiling point of water. 


480,347. Compound Fabrics 


TEXTIL - AUSRUSTUNGS -GES. 
May 15, 1936. 


Two layers of fabric are: united 
locally or’over their whole area by an 
adhesive, e.g. a cellulose ester or ether 
or a resinous polymerization product, 
special effects being obtainable by the 
use of fabrics shrinking to different 
degrees during the subsequent finish- 
ing operations. In an example, a 
viscose georgette fabric is coated with 
an adhesive and a viscose dull crépe 
fabric is pressed upon the coating by a 
cylinder with a raised pattern. 


479,217. Polyvinyl Ethers 


JOHNSON, G. W. (I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie Akt.-Ges.). October 14, 1936. 


Water-insoluble polyvinyl ethers are 
prepared by treating polyvinyl ethers 
which are soluble or capable of swell- 
ing in water with natural tanning 
agents. Suitable polymers are those 
of vinyl methyl ether, of vinyl, vinyl 
methyl and vinyl ethyl ethers of 
mono- di- and poly-ethylene- and 
propylene-glycols or water-soluble or 
water-swellable interpolymers of such 
ethers with other vinyl ethers or other 
vinyl compounds. Suitable tanning 
agents include tannin, extracts of oak 
bark, pine bark, chestnut wood, que- 
bracho or mimosa bark, sumach, or 
catechu, with or without the addition 
of synthetic tanning agents such as 
aromatic sulphonic acids. 











Moulders of Bakelite 
and other Synthetic 
Materials. 


recision |Iloulders 
with Engineering Ability 


ROOTES MOULDINGS LTD. are 
in a position to handle any moulding 
problem, simple or difficult, and 


will present you with the most 
economical and satisfactory solution. 
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REED-PRENTICE N° 10B 


to 6 oz. in weight. 300/400 shots per hour. siemens INJECTION MOULDING 


pressure on material 28, 000 Ibs. per sq. inch. 
Maximum injection area of mould capacity 
30 sq. inches at maximum pressure. 
Weight of machine, 12,000 Ibs. 


DEMONSTRATIONS OF REED-PRENTICE INJECTION MOULDING 
MACHINES MAY BE SEEN AT OUR LONDON SHOWROOMS 


70, VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, S.W.I. 
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PHIPPS PLASTIC PRODUCTS LTD. 


Specialists in the production of Mouldings and Pressings 
from Sheet Cellulose Acetate (non-flam Celluloid). 


“DOME ” Brand Mouldings for the Motor, Aircraft, Lampshade, Fancy 
Goods, Scientific Instrument, Telephone, Radio, etc., trades. |‘ DOME” Food Covers. 


““GLO’NEON” Moulded Letters for the Sign and Showcard industry. 
All types of mouldings and signs for the National Advertiser. Theatre and 
Cinema interchangeable unit letter signs. Pelmet window signs. Traffic signs. 


DOME WORKS, 244, BROMFORD LANE, * 
WESt Summaen 1553. WEST BROMWICH « Plastics, West Bromwich.” 
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moving pa 


negligible 
12 inch “ Geryk”” Vacuum Pump pump prac 
arranged for belt drive. 


Nine Elms Ironworks, 
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No. 2257. 





“GERYK” (acc sritisy) 
HIGH VACUUM PUMPS 


duplex pumps. 
give volume swept capacities 
from 2 cub. ft. to 25 cub. ft. 


CY WITH 


LABORATORY OR FACTORY SIZES 


A vacuum of 0:005 mm. off perfect 
is obtainable with single stage pumps 


. Off perfect with 
They will 


vacuum pumps are 
construction, with 


fast pumping speed and ab- 
solute certainty of action. 


oil sealed. All 
rts run in a film of 


oil, consequently wear is 


and the life of the 
tically endless. 


PULSOMETER ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 
39, Victoria Street, 
LONDON, S.W.I 
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Makers of all types of 

repetition products 

from the bar in all 
metals. 
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BECOME A REGULAR 
READER OF 





If you like this issue of ** Plastics,” place 
an order with your newsagent for it to 
be delivered regularly each month. 


(Price | /-) 

SUBSCRIPTION—* PLASTICS” will be 
mailed regularly to any address in the 
United Kingdom or abroad for—Twelve 
issues for |5s., post free; Canada and 
Newfoundland, 12 for 13s. 6d.; pro 
rata for fewer numbers. 


Published by 
Temple Press Ltd., 
5-17, Rosebery Avenue, 
London, E.C.1. 














CASEIN MATERIAL 
IMITATION HORN, SHELL, ETC. sms 
PLAIN & FANCY COLOURS Phone: Stonehouse, Glos. 243. 
RODS, SHEETS, TUBES, BLANKS 


YOUNG & WOLFE stonesoust; cis. 


Agencies Wanted ie 


GENTLEMAN, live business man, British, proceeding to New Zealand in September, desires 
sound Agency. Box No. 8060, c/o “ PLASTICS,” 5-17, Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1 14/M955 


Situations Wanted 


GENTLEMAN, Successful Branch Manager, thoroughly experienced practical Electrical 
Engineer. Public School Education. cellent sales connection in London and South of 
England. Age 31, desires suitable employment. Salary £850 p.a. Box No. 7908, c/o 
“PLASTICS.” 5-17, Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1. i4ii4 



































ADVERTISEMENTS 


A™ instructions, matter and passed proofs for all 
kinds of advertisements must reach the Head 
Office of “PLASTICS” by the 24th of each month 
to ensure insertion in the following month’s issue. 


Whilst every precaution is taken to ensure accurate 
printing, the publishers will not be responsible for 
printers’ errors, or for errors arising out of telephonic 
instructions relating to advertisement copy; nor will 
they be responsible for advertisement blocks destroyed 
by fire or that are left in their possession for more 
than one year. 


REGULATIONS.—Copy must be supplied without 
a from the publishers, and current copy and 
blocks will be repeated if new copy is not received at 
the time for closing for press. Orders for advertise- 
ments are subject to acceptance in writing from the 
Head Offices. Advertisement copy is subject to the 
approval of the publishers. All advertisements and 
contracts are accepted and made upon the express 
condition that the publishers have the absolute right 
to refuse insert copy to which they may object for 
legal, public or trade reasons, which includes the right 
of rejection of advertisements, whole or part, contain- 
ing cut prices of goods coming under an approved 
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price maintenance scheme, and such refusal of copy 
shall not be a good ground for advertisers to stop a 
current contract or to refuse to pay for the same, 
or for taking action for breach of contract. The 
Proprietors, whilst endeavouring to ensure that 
advertisements shall appear with all possible regu- 
larity, will not be held liable for any loss occasioned 
by the failure of any advertisement to opeeer from 
any cause whatever. The acceptance of an order 
does not confer the right to renew upon similar 
terms. Contracts relate to the advertiser's own goods 
or services, and the space may not be sub-let or dis- 
posed of in any way. Conditions which are contained 
in order forms other than those of the Proprietors, 
and which do not conform to, or are in addition to. 
the Proprietors’ conditions, will not be recognized as 
binding. Special conditions must be subject to mutual 
agreement, 


REMITTANCES.—Postal orders, cheques, _ etc.. 
should be made payable to Temple Press Ltd., and 
crossed ‘‘ Midland Bank, Ltd., ford Row.” Re- 
mittances from abroad should be made by Inter- 
national Money Order in Sterling. 


TERMS.—Monthly accounts, strictly net; due when 
rendered. 





EDITORIAL 


All Editorial communications and copy should be 
addressed to the Editor, and must reach him not 
later than the 24th of the month for the next issue. 
MSS. or drawings which are not considered suitable 
will be returned if stamps are enclosed, but the 
Editor does not hold himself responsible for the sale 
keeping or the safe return of anything submitted 
for his consideration. 


Accounts for contributions should be sent in imme 
diately after publication, addressed to the Manager. 
Payment will be made during the month following 
ublication. All articles, drawings and other contri- 
utions paid for and published in this journal are 
the copyright of the publishers from whom alone 
authority to republish or reproduce can be obtained. 


Other Business Notices appear in the front of the book. 


TEMPLE PRESS LIMITED, ' 
5-17, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 
Proprietors, Printers and Publishers of “ Plastics, | s 
Aeroplane,” “ The Oil Engine,” “* The Motor Ship, 4 
Motor Boat,” “ The Motor,” “‘ The Commercial Motor, , 
“The Light Car.” “Light Metals.” ‘* Motor Cycling, 
“ Cycling ” and ‘ Chain & Multiple Store. 
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the perfect synchronisation of the 

component parts make the _ perfect 

movement, so in the manufacture of 

U.G.B. bottles and caps the pooling of 

resources and co-ordination of pro- 

duction make the harmonious whole— 
the perfect pair. 
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